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FOREWORD 


Tuts book fulfills a long standing need in the litera- 
ture of education. It is the first thorough attempt to 
examine both the good and the bad in the practices 
of progressive education in the light of Catholic 
philosophy and to identify those of an acceptable 
nature which are being followed in the Catholic 
schools of our country. 

Previously most approaches to this problem have 
been negative in tone. The concern felt by these 
writers for the dangers in much of the philosophy 
basic to progressive education is understandable. 
However many observers have held that weakness 
lay in the one-sided attack on the philosophy and 
in the failure to examine all phases of progressive 
education objectively for the purpose of seeing 
whether the movement did not have some accept- 
able practices which could be advantageously used 
in all schools. 

This is what Father O’Connell has done in his 
book Are Catholic Schools Progressive? Conse- 
quently educators in both Catholic and other types 


of schools, as well as many parents and lay citizens 
ili 
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in general, should welcome this opportunity to read 
a clear and concise answer to the question posed in 
the title of the book. 

Nor has Father O’Connell followed the much 
criticized speculative procedure in preparing his 
answer. Rather he has based his methods on sound © 
investigative techniques and the use of reliable 
source materials. 

Using the diocesan courses of study, annual 
reports and other collections in the Saint Louis 
University Curriculum Laboratory he has made a 
systematic study of the reported school programs 
and practices of a number of representative dioc- 
esan school systems in the United States. 

In reporting the extent to which Catholic schools 
follow progressive practices, recognized criteria and 
definitions advocated by progressive writers were 
used. The origin and the development of the phi- 
losophy upon which progressivism is based have 
been traced; the reasons why Catholics cannot ac- 
cept this philosophy are clearly explained. An an- 
swer has been given to the question which often 
comes to the minds of Sisters in Catholic Schools: 
To what extent can progressive practices be accepted 
and used without compromising Catholic educa- 
tion? 

For an answer to the frequently asked question— 
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How progressive is Catholic education?—this book 
should be read. It is truly a must book for people 
of this era who are interested in examining the con- 
troversial subject of progressive education under the 
direction of a competent writer. 


Clement Holland 
Director of the Curriculum Laboratory 
Saint Louis University, St. Louis, Mo. 
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AUTHOR’S PREFACE 


THE twentieth century has ushered in an era of 
remarkable progress. We are continually being 
astounded by new discoveries in chemistry, medi- 
cine, electronics and physics. This restless quest for 
discovery has been reflected also in education in a 
search for new and more efficient methods and 
techniques. Unfortunately man has not advanced 
spiritually in the same proportion in which he has 
advanced scientifically, and thus we see the best 
products of our science turned to the destruction of 
our fellow man and the most advanced educative 
methods arising from a materialistic philosophy 
which denies the spiritual nature of man. Not every- 
thing that is a product of our civilization is a tribute 
to it and not all education which is scientifically 
new is philosophically acceptable. 

Progressive education, a product of the twentieth 
century, poses a problem for Catholic educators. 
Undoubtedly many of its methods are superior to 
the methods of the traditional Catholic schools, 
and yet Catholic education must not, even in the 


name of technical progress, compromise the philo- 
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sophical and theological principles on which it is 
established. It is the purpose of this book to evalu- 
ate progressive education in the light of Catholic 
philosophy and to study the extent to which a num- 
ber of selected Catholic school systems have already 
adopted progressive methods. In addition a number 
of the practices of progressive education are recom- 
mended to the consideration of Catholic educators. 

The author wishes to acknowledge his indebted- 
ness to Dr. Holland who has been kind enough to 
write the Foreword for the book and who has of- 
fered his advice, as well as the facilities of the Cur- 
riculum Laboratory, in the preparation of the study. 
The author wishes also to express gratitude to Rev. 
Raymond Bishop, S.J. and to Associate Professor 
Augustine Confrey, both of the School of Educa- 
tion of Saint Louis University, for their criticism of 
the manuscript. 
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CHAPTER I 
THE PROBLEM 


PRESENT STATUS OF PROGRESSIVE E:;DUCATION 


THERE was a school of ancient philosophy which 
denied that the human mind can have valid knowl- 
edge of corporeal objects, because, in the opinion 
of this school, material things have no “being” but 
only “becoming.” Heraclitus, a member of the 
school, remarked by way of illustration that “it is 
not possible to touch twice the water of a flowing 
stream.” In education, if anywhere, it seems that 
everything is “becoming.” The principles champi- 
oned today are abandoned tomorrow, and the tech- . 
niques that were the latest word but a few years ago 
are now considered obsolete. In youth, growth is 
rapid, and American education, if not still in its in- 
fancy, has at least not advanced beyond its adoles- 
cence. 

In this rapidly shifting panorama of educational 
progress, one movement has long held the spotlight 
of attention. This movement is progressive educa- 
tion. To many it is a panacea guaranteed to cure all 
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the ills which beset education; to others it is a scare- 
word, at the sound of which they recoil in real or 
simulated horror. The claims for progressive educa- 
tion are as exaggerated as are the charges made 
against it. Progressive educators assert they have con- 
tributed much toward advancing the standard of 
education in America. The conservatives, on the 
other hand, say that progressive educators have neg- 
lected the fundamentals of education, that they have 
not given sufhcient attention to the three R’s, and 
that they have “turned the schools into natural his- 
tory museums and mud-pie factories.” * Not only 
educators but even parents and those who are al- 
ways eager for a good quarrel have joined the 
fight. 

The case of progressive education was recently 
brought before the attention of millions of Ameri- 
cans by two articles published on successive weeks 
in The Saturday Evening Post. ‘The first was an arti- 
cle by William Owen, entitled “My Case Against 
Progressive Education,” * in which he states reasons 
why he has turned against progressive education, al- 
though he formerly was a staunch disciple of its 
methods. ‘The second is an article by Dr. Sidney 
Hook, in which he reasserts the platform of the pro- 

1 Wrightstone, Appraisal of Newer Elementary School Practices, 


p. 3. 
2 The Saturday Evening Post (June 23, 1945). 
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gressive educators and presents the arguments for 
progressive education.® 

Owen’s objections to progressive education are al- 
most all on the score of lack of discipline. He ex- 
plains that he became convinced over a period of 
years that the children turned out by progressive 
schools were frequently unruly, selfish, and insub- 
ordinate. ““We are beginning to realize,” he remarks, 
“that it is more disastrous to have no authority than 
it was to have rigid dictatorial control. We've learned 
—the hard way—that somebody’s got to be boss.” * 
He goes on to explain this further: 


. . . Boys and girls who had delighted and awed us 
in the early grades, displaying ingenius capabilities for 
amusing themselves in the schoolroom, were not so at- 
tractive when they began emerging as ten and twelve 
year olds exhibiting unmistakably evidence of total in- 
subordination. The progressive theory provided no 
means of dealing with insubordination. Indeed, the 
word had been eliminated from our vocabularies. Self- 
expression and complete freedom of the individual had 
been our aim. . . . Young children, discouragingly, 
were not greatly impressed with noble examples in- 
tended as guides in curbing unlawful desires within 
themselves. A roomful of healthy, high-spirited children 
did not seem to feel any urge whatsoever toward emu- 

8 “The Case for Progressive Education,” The Saturday Evening 


Post (June 30, 1945). 
4 Owen, op. cit., p. 14. 
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lating the commendable industry and impeccable. be- 
havior of the teacher, so hopefully demonstrated before 
their heedless eyes. A twelve-year-old boy who had 
never known restrictions of any sort would stare in 
supercilious outrage if you hinted delicately that there 
were others in the world besides himself.° 


Apparently Owen considers lack of discipline in- 
separable from progressive education. This is illus- 
trated by the caption explaining an illustration in 
his article. The illustration shows a teacher and her 
class, and the caption reads: “Although encourag- 
ing self-expression—that’s progressive—this teacher 
maintains control over the classroom—that’s con- 
ventional.” And yet progressive educators might well 
take exception to this over-simplification on the 
grounds that progressive education is inseparable 
from a relaxing of discipline but not from a discard- 
ing of it. Dr. Hook says almost as much when he re- 
marks: “But to say that the teacher must not act like 
a policeman is not to say that he must act like a milk- 
Son." 

Although Owen scores heavily against progres- 
sive education, he makes haste, in all fairness, to add 
that he does not think progressive education has 
failed completely. 


5 [bid., p. 15. 
6 Hook, op. cit., p. 41. 
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Progressive education is not a failure. There is in it 
some good and some bad. The bad should be weeded 
out as rapidly as possible. ‘The good can be retained to 
advantage if it is properly applied. ‘There are some ele- 
ments which must be retained if we are to attempt 
to teach coming generations according to the demands 
of modern life. ‘The elements of co-operation between 
teacher and pupil, the encouragement of voluntary ef- 
fort on the part of the student, opportunity for original 
expression—these must be retained.’ 


Hook in his defense of progressive education con- 
cedes readily that progressive education has made 
mistakes, but he believes that it has contributed a 
great deal toward the improvement of American edu- 
cation and that it certainly should not be discarded. 
“The cure for progressive education,” he says, “is 
better progressive education.” * He goes on to add 
that progressive education is a natural outgrowth of 
our democratic way of life and explains the public’s 
slowness to accept it on the grounds of a deep-seated 
conservatism. 


Despite the fact that democracy needs progressive 
education, prejudice against it is very deep-rooted even 
among principled democracts. ‘The reasons for this are 
various. One is that we are all natural conservatives 
except in the field of our special interests, where we 


7 Owen, op. cit., p. 14. 
8 Hook, loc. cit. 
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must keep on learning or fall behind. We have a natu- 
tal bias for the ways under which we grew up. It is re- 
inforced by a nostalgia that distorts what happened in 
the past, and by an understandable complacency which 
makes it easy to believe that, since we are the products 
of the past, its way cannot have been very bad.° 


Many of the failures of progressive education, 
Hook says, have been owing to the fact that it has 
been introduced before the proper material condi- 
tions have been set up. He includes among these 
necessary prerequisites: (1) small classes, (2) a 
variety of equipment, (3) good teachers who have 
mastered progressive techniques and in-service train- 
ing for teachers accustomed to the old methods, (4) 
an expanded personnel, and (5) freedom to adjust 
the curriculum to local needs.*° 

Hook laments the fact that a great deal of what is 
accepted as evidence both for and against progres- 
sive education is untrustworthy, being merely anec- 
dotal reports of personal experiences, containing no 
scientific evaluation of discrete facts and without the 
use of checks and controls to ensure accuracy and 
validity. In support of progressive education he then 
quotes the findings of several authoritative surveys, 
which will be treated later in this study. 

Opponents of progressive education point with 


9 Ibid. 
10 [bid. 
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great satisfaction to the fact that the Progressive 
Education Association, at the recommendation of its 
Board of Directors and by a large majority vote of its 
members, changed its name in March, 1944, from 
the Progressive Education Association to the Ameri- 
can Education Fellowship. The reason for the satis- 
faction is that the opponents of progressive education 
regard this change as an admission of failure and as 
a scrapping of the platform upon which the Progres- 
sive Education Association has stood since its founda- 
tion in 1919. At the time the vote was taken to change 
the name of the Progressive Education Association, 
it was also voted that the ofhcial journal of the As- 
sociation, Progressive Education, be published under 
a “new and appropriate title.” ** The second peri- 
odical publication of the Association was discon- 
tinued with the number for December, 1943, which 
did not come from the press until February, 1944. 
Add to this the fact that the membership of the Pro- 
gressive Education Association is reported to have 
fallen off about one-third since Pearl Harbor,?? and 
the satisfaction of the opponents seems understand- 
able. 

Bagley, a staunch opponent of progressive educa- 
tion since its foundation, considers the Progressive 
Education Association a casualty of the war, explain- 


11 This change, however, has not yet been made. 
12 Bagley, ““The P.E.A. Becomes the American Education Fellow- 
ship,” School and Society (March 18, 1944). 
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ing that the war has brought to light a number of 
weaknesses of progressive education which were not 
previously apparent.** Perhaps Bagley’s explanation 
is the correct one; and perhaps, on the other hand, 
the Progressive Education Association changed its 
name because it considered that the old name had 
become somewhat trite in view of the fact that pro- 
gressive education is no longer a new movement, 
since its more important principles and methods have 
already been adopted in a great many schools—a fact 
which cannot be contested. Moreover, the latter ex- 
planation might fit better with the statement by the 
Board of Directors of the Progressive Education As- 
sociation at the time the Association changed its 
name. In the leaflet entitled, A New Program for 
New Times, the Board stated that the organiza- 
tion in the future should not be concerned primarily 
with the work of the schools as such, but with the 
establishment of a “more intimate and fruitful re- 
lationship with parents, interest groups, adult educa- 
tion—in short, with all aspects of the community 
which surround the child and curriculum and which 
determine whether the schools are or are not to 
function as people’s schools.” * 

The New York Times, March 11, 1944, quoted 


18 [bid. 
14 Bagley, “The Board of Directors, P.E.A., Would Drop the 
Term ‘Progressive,’ ”” School and Society (February 5, 1944). 
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V.H. Tibbetts, the director of the Progressive Edu- 
cation Association, to the effect that the organization 
under its new name “intends to protect the con- 
structive gains that have been made’’ by the progres- 
sive movement: freeing the child from “‘school- 
masterism; enriching the curriculum, improved 
professional training; higher salaries and security for 
teachers; and co-operative planning of education 
policy in every public school.” *° 

It is interesting to note that spokesmen for the 
Essentialists, fearing lest in a reaction against pro- 
gressivism the “baby be thrown out with the bath,” 
suggested that the “Essentialist Committee for the 
Advancement of American Education” change its 
name also, becoming the “Progressive Essentialist 
Committee for the Advancement of American Edu- 
cation.” “It is understood,” Bagley remarks, “that 
this suggestion . . . is based on the conviction that 
the term ‘progressive’ is still sufhciently ‘appropriate’ 
to deserve a place in the title of some organization 
devoted to the welfare of American Education.” *° 

Although the Progressive Education Association 
has changed its name, the type of education which it 
advocated is still called progressive education and 

15 Bagley, “The P.E.A. Becomes the American Education Fellow- 
ship,” op. cit., p. 198. 


9 
16 Bagley, “The Board of Directors, P.E.A., Would Drop the 
Term ‘Progressive,’ op. cit., p. 84. 
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will be referred to as such in this study. Moreover, 
although the opponents of progressive education 
claim the defeat of progressivism in the fact that the 
Association has changed its name, progressive edu- 
cation is acclaimed by as many voices as before, and 
the contributions to American education still being 
made in its name are of unmistakable and lasting im- 
portance. 


DEFINITION OF PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION 


The term “progressive education” will be used in 
this study in a somewhat broad sense to represent 
merely the newer type of education in distinction to 
traditional or conventional education. Wrightstone, 
in his Appraisal of Newer Elementary School Prac- 
tices, identifies the progressive school with the “ex- 
perimental or newer-type school” and opposes it to 
the “so-called conventional, traditional, or standard- 
type school.” ** Other authors speak of progressive 
education as identical with creative and democratic 
education and use the terms interchangeably. Hook 
says that “progressive education is the application of 
scientific method to the processes of learning, and 
particularly of learning how to become an intelli- 
gent and responsible citizen of a democratic com- 


17 Wrightstone, op. cit., p. 1. 
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munity,” ** Explaining further, he adds that “pro- 
gressive teaching and learning is a shared activity in 
which the intellectual growth of the student is 
achieved by mastery of problems and tasks meaning- 
ful to him.” ?° Progressive education is defined in a 
recent and authoritative study as “the tendency to 
adopt significantly successful newer practices in place 
of less successful older practices.” ?° This definition 
could, of course, be objected to by traditional educa- 
tors on the grounds that every progressive practice 
would, by the very fact that it is progressive, be as- 
sumed to be more effective than a corresponding 
traditional practice. It is not a purpose of this study, 
however, to give a precise definition of progressive 
education acceptable to everyone. On the other hand, 
enough has already been said about progressive edu- 
cation to give a fairly good idea of it. In addition, the 
greater part of the second chapter will be devoted to 
further identification and determination of progres- 
sive education. 


PROGRESSIVE E\DUCATION vs. CATHOLIC EDUCATION 


To most people, the discussion about progressive 
education concerns itself with matters of equipment, 
18 Hook, op. cit., p. 29. 


19 Tbid. 
20 New Methods vs. Old in American Education, p. 1. 
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curriculum, and techniques. Few consider the philos- 
ophy of progressive education, apparently not realiz- 
ing that progressive education is characterized above 
all by a definite philosophy of the nature of the child. 

Catholic education also has a definite philosophy, 
containing clear aims and objectives. This philosophy 
was expressed by Pope Pius XI in his encyclical on 
education.** In this encyclical the Pope reasserts that 
any education to be effective must be a complete edu- 
cation; that is, it must train all the faculties and de- 
velop all the abilities of the child. It must take into 
account the fact that the child leads not only a 
natural life but also a supernatural life. He is not 
placed on earth with an earthly destiny but is des- 
tined for an eternal life with God. An education, 
therefore, which develops the talents and abilities of 
the child to the exclusion of, or the detriment of, his 
spiritual training is not a beneficial education but a 
harmful one. It is true that education must fit the 
child for citizenship, but, while making him a good 
citizen of earth, it must not lead him to forfeit his 
citizenship in heaven. 

Progressive education poses a problem for Catho- 
lic educators. Catholic education must be instant to 
avail itself of all that is good in public school educa- 
tion. And yet it must do this while remaining truly 


21 Encyclical Letter on the Christian Education of Youth, pp. 23 f. 
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Catholic. Catholic schools have maintained them- 
selves and have continued to win the support of their 
patrons because they offer children something which 
the largest tax appropriation cannot buy for the pub- 
lic schools: a religious training. This training must 
not be jeopardized in any way, and truth must never 
be made to compromise with error. Nevertheless, 
there is undoubtedly much of truth in the practices 
of progressive education. Great claims are made for 
it, and studies ** show that many of them are borne 
out in practice. For Catholic educators to ignore the 
claims of the new schools would be only to bury their 
heads ostrich-like in the sands. One may approve of 
progressive education, or he may disapprove of it; or, 
more logically, he may partly approve of it and partly 
disapprove of it, but he cannot remain unaware 
of it. 


OBJECTIVES OF THE STUDY 


This study has four objectives: 

1. To answer the question, “What is progressive 
education and what are the criteria by which it can be 
recognized?” 

2. To determine the extent to which progressive 
principles and practices have been adopted in twenty 
selected diocesan school systems. 


22.Cf. chap 5. 
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3. To evaluate the philosophy of progressive edu- 
cation in the light of Catholic philosophy. 

4. To appraise the practices of progressive educa- 
tion with a view to possible use in Catholic elemen- 
tary schools. 

Practically, this study is designed to give Catholic 
educators a brief appraisal of the philosophy and 
practices of progressive education. Many teachers in 
Catholic schools have sensed the worth of some prac- 
tices of the newer schools, but have hesitated to adopt 
them for fear of compromising Catholic principles. 
Too many people fall into the fallacy of thinking that 
a thing has been sufficiently condemned when it has 
been only identified as progressive. It is the purpose of 
this study to separate the chaff from the wheat in 
progressive education and, while discarding the chaff, 
to offer the wheat for the table of all; it aims to casti- 
gate what is philosophically unsound and at the same 
time to vindicate what is acceptable and in accord 
with Catholic philosophy. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE STUDY 


After the first chapter of introduction, in which the 
problem is stated and the procedure indicated, the 
second chapter of the study attempts to determine 
the criteria of progressive education. This is a rather 
difficult problem in view of the fact that what is con- 

14 
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sidered conventional education today was considered 
progressive education but a few years ago. Although 
conventional educators are loath to admit it, there 
are few schools today which are so conventional that 
they have not availed themselves of at least the out- 
standing contributions of the newer schools. More- 
over, there is quite a bit of acrimony in both camps: 
to many progressive educators the conventional 
school of today is still the country schoolhouse in 
which harsh discipline, rote recitation of assign- 
ments, hard and fast adherence to a fixed text, and 
repression of student initiative are the inflexible order 
of the day; to many conventional educators, on the 
other hand, the progressive school is seen as a re- 
formatory masking under the guise of respectability, 
in which there is little formal learning and no disci- 
pline, and in which the teacher’s self-willed young 
charges assert their individuality by carving their 
initials on the furniture, enforcing their will upon the 
brow-beaten teacher, and developing through social- 
ized discussion and activity all the refinements of the 
anarchist. In view of the conflicting aims of both 
schools and in further view of the fact that the con- 
ventional schools may partly accept and partly re- 
ject a practice of the progressive schools, there is a 
still greater difficulty in labeling this ri at progres- 
sive and that conventional. 
1D 
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In the third chapter the criteria of progressive edu- 
cation are applied to the educational publications of 
twenty selected diocesan school systems, with the 
purpose of determining to what extent progressive 
education has become a part of these systems. The 
educational publications that have been consulted 
include principally courses of study, annual reports, 
educational bulletins, and various handbooks of 
methods. 

The twenty diocesan school systems have been 
selected somewhat arbitrarily according to the size of 
their population and the extent and clarity of their 
educational publications. Diocesan school systems 
alone are considered, since their publications are 
more accessible than those of private schools. 

It should be noted here that it is not a purpose of 
this study to determine precisely the extent to which 
progressive education has been adopted by Catholic 
schools. The twenty dioceses that have been chosen 
are not necessarily typical of Catholic education in 
the United States. The sampling is arbitrary because 
there is nothing, either in the size of population or 
in the extent or clarity of educational publications, 
which would infallibly mark a school system as being 
more or less likely to adopt progressive educational 
practices. Moreover, no attempt is made to deter- 
mine to what extent the dioceses conform in practice 

16 
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to the policies set forth in their various publications. 
The purpose of the survey is only to provide a back- 
ground for the parts of the study which are to follow. 
Consequently, this type of sampling, though arbi- 
trary, is sufficiently scientific for the purpose of this 
study. Briefly, the procedure is this. The question is 
asked: ““Has progressive education found its way into 
the schools under survey?” And the further question 
is then asked: “What is to be said of progressive edu- 
cation in general in the light of Catholic phi- 
losophy?”’ 

This study is concerned primarily with elementary 
schools, but by extension one may argue that many of 
its principles can, with necessary adaptations, be ap- 
plied to secondary schools and even to schools of 
higher education. 

The fourth chapter contains an appraisal of the 
philosophy of progressive education as seen in the 
light of Catholic scholastic philosophy. 

The fifth chapter attempts an evaluation of the 
practices of progressive education. Here a conscious 
effort is made to consider the educational practices 
apart from the philosophy of progressive education. 

Finally, there is a brief summary of the entire 
study, in which the most important points are called 
up for rapid review. 

Throughout the study there has been an attempt 

17 
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to maintain an attitude of fairness. This is sometimes 
difficult since there is a tendency to be either strongly 
for or strongly against progressive education. And yet, 
such an attitude was necessary if the findings were to 
be of any value. Antecedently, one would expect to 
find both good and bad in progressive education, and 
this expectation was confirmed in the process of pre- 
paring the study. 


RELATED LITERATURE 


Several valuable theses and books have been writ- 
ten which supply a background for this study. Sister 
Mary Ruth Sandifer submitted a doctorate disserta- 
tion to the Catholic University of America entitled, 
American Lay Opinion of the Progressive School. 
This thesis, which was written in 1943, contains 
excerpts from approximately 200 periodical articles in 
which writers, not considered authorities in educa- 
tion, express their opinions for and against the pro- 
gressive school. 

Sister Joseph Mary Raby in 1932 submitted a 
doctorate dissertation to the Catholic University of 
America entitled, A Critical Study of the New Edu- 
cation. This thesis gives an evaluation of the phi- 
losophy of progressive education. 

James N. Brown wrote a doctor’s dissertation for 
the Catholic University of America in 1940 entitled, 
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Educational Implications of Four Concepts of Hu- 
man Nature. In this thesis he gives a brief digest of 
Catholic philosophy and of the philosophies of 
Dewey, Bagley, and Horne. Elements of each system 
are abstracted and compared, and their significance 
for education is shown. 

Geoffrey O’Connell wrote a doctorate dissertation 
for the Catholic University of America which has 
since been published by Benziger Brothers. This 
thesis explains the philosophy of naturalism and 
shows the extent to which it underlies much of recent 
education. 

Jacques Maritain has written a book entitled, Edu- 
cation at the Crossroads. This book points out in 
scholarly manner both the strengths and the weak- 
nesses of newer educational theories. 

Agnes de Lima, in her book, The Little Red School 
House, published in 1944, gives a picture of progres- 
sive education from the viewpoint of a progressive 
educator. 

Additional background and statistical material for 
the study were furnished by such excellent works as 
Appraisal of Newer Elementary School Practices and 
Appraisal of Newer Practices in Selected Public 
Schools by J. Wayne Wrightstone; New Methods vs. 
Old in American Education, an analysis and sum- 
mary of recent comparative studies, published by 
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Teachers College, Columbia University; Creative 
Education, the Twenty-third Year Book of the 
National Association of Elementary School Princi- 
pals; Newer Instructional Practices of Promise, 
Twelfth Year Book of the Department of Supervisors 
and Directors of Instruction of the National Educa- 
tion Association; and Education Faces the Future by 
I. B. Berkson. 
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CHAPTER II 


THE CRITERIA OF PROGRESSIVE 
EDUCATION 


EARLY DEVELOPMENT OF PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION 


AWAKENING DESIRE FOR LIBERTY 


Tue Protestant Revolt arose as a conflict of religious 
opinions, but it had its roots in a growing rebellion 
against authority.t Many felt that they had submit- 
ted their reason for too long a time to the traditional 
teachings of the established Church. Luther and the 
Protestants who followed him denied the authority 
of that Church and broke with traditional Chris- 
tianity. In the “era of emancipation” which followed, 
each man was conceded the right to interpret the 
Bible as he saw fit, and from this exercise of liberty 
there arose a divergence which eventually led to a 
form of religious eclecticism. As colts let out to pas- 
ture run wildly hither and thither, so the newly eman- 
cipated thinkers of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries explored hitherto forbidden grounds, ad- 


1 Dom Charles Poulet, A History of the Catholic Church, II, 3 f.. 
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vanced unreasonable and unreasoned theories to ex- 
plain what before had been accepted on faith, and 
finally in mental exhaustion began to doubt the 
ability of their own minds to obtain truth. They came 
to believe only what nature thrust upon their senses 
with compelling force and they repudiated, or called 
into question, the truth of everything which did not 
fall under the observation of their senses.” Reason 
unbound bound itself again to nature and sought 
from nature the ultimate explanation of all reality.* 

Thus, at least indirectly, there arose from the re- 
ligious revolt of the sixteenth century an intellectual 
revolt which persists even to the present. Naturalism, 
as this revolt is called, influences the thought behind 
a great deal of modern American education, and it 
provided the intellectual premises on which was 
based the theorizing of the more prominent early 
progressive educators. 


INFLUENCE OF COMENIUS 


Johann Amos Comenius (1592-1670) lived a 
short generation before Locke. He was the first edu- 
cator to show a great concern for the training of the 
common man, having a sublime faith in human na- 
ture and seeing in all men God’s image. He held that 
all children, both boys and girls, the offspring of the 


2. O’Connell, Naturalism in American Education, p. 2. 
8 [bid., pp. 12-14. 
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rich as well as of the poor, the dull as well as the 
bright, should be given opportunities for education,‘ 
because by education children are made to conform 
more perfectly to the image of God. He taught that 
education is a process of spontaneous growth by 
which the child, under intelligent guidance but 
without coercion, evolves his own potentialities.® 
Consequently education should be adapted to the 
particular qualities and needs of each child. ‘To some 
extent Comenius was a sensationalist, believing that 
education should be based on sense experience. ‘There 
should be as much activity in the schools as possible, 
and the schools should become workshops and 
educational laboratories.* He believed that early ob- 
servation of nature lays the foundation for fuller in- 
tellectual development, and he stressed character and 
moral education in early youth as necessary for de- 
velopment into well balanced manhood." 

In Comenius the foundations of much of the 
method of progressive education were already laid 
some years before the advent of Jean Jacques Rous- 
seau,® who is often thought of as the father of pro- 
gressive education. Comenius, while affected by 


4 W. Kane, S.J., An Essay Toward a History of Education, p. 368. 
5 Berkson, Education Faces the Future, p. 102. 

6 Tbid. 

7 [bid. 

8 Ibid., p. 103. 
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naturalism, remained a profoundly religious man, and 
in this he differed from Rousseau, who, with vitriolic 
tongue and pen dipped in acid, did much to destroy 
traditional faith in the hearts of millions. 


INFLUENCE OF ROUSSEAU 


Jean Jacques Rousseau (1712-78), if not the 
father of progressive education, was at least the 
theorist and principal inspiration of much that is 
naturalistic and unreligious in modern education.® 
He built his philosophy of life and of education on the 
assumption that everything in nature is essentially 
good. There is no such thing as original sin; and, 
moreover, it is equivalent to a denial of God’s wis- 
dom and goodness to suppose that He would per- 
petrate such a farce in nature. Mankind was not 
cursed by God, and there is no antagonism between 
a lower and a higher nature in man.’® Man leads a 
natural life, and the conviction of a supernatural life 
founded upon grace is a superstition which man 
should rid himself of. Children, as they come from 
the hands of nature, are essentially good; it is only by 
contact with man-made society that they are con- 
taminated. Consequently the child should be al- 
lowed to develop without restraints ** imposed upon 


® Kane, op. cit., p. 343. 
10 Tbid., p. 338. 
11 Berkson, op. cit., p. 103. 
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him from without. It is by such a free development 
of his own native capacities, abilities, and aspirations 
that a child will develop into a good citizen.” 

Rousseau’s chief educational ideas are contained in 
his book Emile, which he published in 1762. Wright- 
stone condenses these ideas of Rousseau into three 
major points: 


(1) Education must be organized about the nature of 
the child; it must not attempt to fit the child into a 
social or theological mold, but must liberate his capaci- 
ties and allow them to develop without restriction. 
(2) Education should proceed through concrete life 
experiences rather than through books. Physical ac- 
tivity, sensori-motor contacts with nature, perceptions 
of ways in which events are related to one another are 
the materials to be emphasized before verbal accounts 
are provided for the child. (3) Learning must be the 
result of the child’s own experimental exploration of 
his environment. Indoctrination of political and theo- 
logical concepts is to be discouraged.** 


Rousseau was in open rebellion against the society 
of his time. He admitted the possibility of a good edu- 
cation within society only if society itself were re- 
formed in accordance with nature. Until such time 
as this was done, education should be taken outside 
the conventional institution and should be provided 


12 Kane, op. cit., pp. 340-42. 
18 Wrightstone, op. cit., p. 7. 
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either by the parents themselves or by a tutor under 
the watchful eyes of the parents. In the words of 
Geoffrey O’Connell, “Rousseau is not so much an 
educational reformer as he is an educational revolu- 
tionary. In place of the traditional system of educa- 
tion with its aesthetic, cultural, and moral objectives, 
he tried to introduce a natural, emotional, and utili- 
tarian formation, stripped of the teachings of Chris- 
tianity.”’ ** 

Rousseau was not a practical educator, but a social 
and political philosopher. Nevertheless, though many 
of his educational theories were impractical, they are 
embodied substantially in the systems of many prac- 
tical educators who have come after him. Whatever 
may be said for the philosophical and theological 
basis of his naturalism, it must be admitted that 
Rousseau did contribute something of value when, 
with Comenius, he laid great stress on the necessity 
of adapting education to fit the child and on the 
necessity of considering education as a vital, im- 
manent process by which the child unfolds its own 
natural abilities. 


INFLUENCE OF PESTALOZZI 


Johann Heinrich Pestalozzi (1746-1827) be- 
lieved firmly in the educational influence of ordinary 


14 O’Connell, op. cit., pp. 22 f. 
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family life, and he believed that family life should 
serve as a model for the ideal school.** Rousseau had 
been of the opinion that only exceptionally talented 
and wise parents could serve as proper instructors 
for their children; but Pestalozzi believed that the 
ordinary home could provide ideal educational op- 
portunities. His principal contribution to the de- 
velopment of the progressive school was the idea that 
a rich sensory *® background is required on the part 
of the student in order that the more formal defini- 
tions and meanings of the textbooks may have signifi- 
cance.‘* This sensory background, he thought, 
should be built up through object teaching, field 
trips, observation under supervision, and various 
forms of self-initiated activity.** Those who followed 
Pestalozzi placed a new stress on pupil activity, on 
drawing, and on the use of the story and the illus- 
trated example.*® 


INFLUENCE OF HERBART 


Johann Friedrich Herbart (1776-1841) con- 
ceived of education as the formation of the child’s 
mind by the teacher through control of intellectual 


15 Berkson, op. cit., p. 106. 

16 Thompson, An Outline of the History of Education, p. 46. 
17 Wrightstone, op. cit., p. 7. 

18 [bid. 

19 [bid., p. 8. 
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experiences.*° ‘Thus Herbart seems to have retro- 
gressed beyond the period of those who emphasized 
the development of thought from within. But he 
does not disregard the vital quality of the educative 
process. He seems almost to be moving in our own 
decade when he speaks of the all-round development 
of the child and of the harmonious development of 
all powers. His principal contribution to modern 
progressive education is the idea that cultural his- 
tory should be the core around which the curriculum 
is centered.*? From this notion has arisen the great 
stress in our own day upon social studies. Moreover, 
he was the first to point out the necessity of psy- 
chology as a real science,®* upon which all instruction 


should be based. 


INFLUENCE OF FROEBEL 


Friedrich Froebel (1782-1852) is associated in 
the minds of most people with the establishment of 
the kindergarten. Froebel believed, as did Rousseau, 
in the essential goodness of the child,?* but with this 
difference, that for Froebel this naturalistic belief 
was mystical and religious. He believed that the 
spirit developing within the child is the spirit of God, 

20 Berkson, op. cit., p. 107. 

21 Wrightstone, op. cit., pp. 8 f. 

22 Kane, op. cit., p. 451. 


28 Berkson, op. cit., p. 108. 
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and that this spirit asserts itself for good when the 
child is left free from coercion.** And yet he did not 
exclude active direction on the part of the teacher. 
He recognized the fact that the teacher must at times 
interfere with the spontaneous activities of the child, 
yet acting always, not as a disciplinarian, but as a wise 
and kindly adult leading the child in accordance with 
principles and ideals that the child himself must be 
allowed to recognize.”*° Thus education is a sponta- 
neous development of the inner spirit of the child 
(which is the spirit of God) , but under the kindly 
and benevolent guidance of a more mature guide, the 
_ teacher. Learning is a process of interaction between 
the child and his environment through which the 
child, by observation, is brought into contact with 
nature, and through which, by the activity of his own 
mind, he reshapes the things he observes.?® 

Froebel laid emphasis on the social aspect of the 
school. For him the school is a small section of 
society where children lead a unified life under con- 
ditions similar to those which will confront them 
later on in the world. The rules are merely the rules 
of give and take that are required by any democratic 
society." 

24 Ibid. 

25 [bid., p. 109. 
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MobDeERN PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


PARKER AND HIS WORK AT QUINCY 


Francis Wayland Parker (1837-1902) was an in- 
dividualist in thought and method, and is generally 
regarded as the father of progressive education in 
America. He stressed, as had others before him, 
activity and initiative on the part of the child. He had 
a fond devotion to science and the study of nature. 
The child, he thought, should be taught to work and 
should be given a respect for labor; but he was op- 
posed to the idea of industrial education in the 
elementary school. He was a constant opponent of 
excessive mechanization and of the materialist con- 
cepts of the business world of his time. Formal 
lessons of reading, writing, and arithmetic were dis- 
continued *8 in his school at Quincy, Massachusetts, 
and instead the children acquired a knowledge of 
these subjects only as they were needed for the solv- 
ing of the problems and the working out of the 
creative projects in which they were engaged. Berk- 
son gives the following summary of Parker's contri- 
butions through his school at Quincy. 


28 Wrightstone, op. cit., p. 10. 
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Three elements may be discerned in the new con- 
ception. (1) Basic to the system was the provision of 
a richly educative environment in which the child has 
opportunity for development of his capacities, and 
which at the same time yields the necessary school 
learning. The content of the curriculum was broadened 
and enriched, and reorganized in direct relation to ac- 
tivities typical of life. In the practice school in Chi- 
cago, the course of study was conceived in terms of the 
usual subjects, including language, reading, arithmetic, 
singing, geography, science, history and literature, 
art, manual training, and physical training. But this 
organization was in the minds of the teachers; in the 
actual teaching, the requisite knowledge was developed 
in connection with directed experiences and activities. 
(2) The second principle, concentration of studies, 
grew out of the first. ‘There was a definite attempt to 
introduce unity in the school experience. The close 
connection between the expressive arts and the content 
subjects was one example of this; another was the effort 
to teach arithmetic not as “skill and drill” but primarily 
through use: e.g., comparing areas of continents, study- 
ing the specific gravity of minerals, estimating cubic 
contents of cisterns, etc. (3) The third might be called 
the cultural unit conception. Primitive industries, prim- 
itive dwellings, myths and fairy tales, the life of cave 
men, nomads, etc., were fully used with the younger 
children. This afforded a base for manual activities, his- 
tory, and literature.”° 


29 Berkson, op. cit., p. 121. 
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DEWEY AND HIS WORK AT CHICAGO 


John Dewey (1859-  ), as director of the Uni- 
versity Elementary School at the University of 
Chicago, conducted progressive experiments in edu- 
cation. The purpose of these experiments was not so 
much to determine the best methods of teaching as 
it was to test out certain theories of philosophy, 
psychology, and sociology. After Dewey became 
head of the Laboratory School in 1896, no articles of 
conventional school furniture and no established 
curriculum were to be found.*® The old ideas of 
curriculum construction were discarded because 
Dewey believed that they taught isolated facts of 
knowledge instead of unified patterns of knowl- 
edge. In Dewey’s opinion, arithmetic should not be 
separated from spelling, nor spelling from English, 
nor English from history, since they are not separated 
in real life. ‘The child should be active at school and 
not passive; ** work with the hands should not be 
separated from work with the mind.*? School sub- 
jects should develop spontaneously according to the 
needs of the child. 

Strongly influenced by Hegel, Dewey sought rec- 


80 Wrightstone, op. cit., p. 10. 
81 [bid. 
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onciliation of the thesis and antithesis in many edu- 
cational problems.** He was convinced that our 
society had undergone a rather complete transforma- 
tion in its change from a small-town and farm eco- 
nomy to a commercial and industrial economy. As a 
result of this deep social upheaval, the educational 
means that were adequate to the old state of society 
had become inadequate. Consequently education 
must progress rapidly to keep itself abreast of present 
needs. Dewey himself introduced into the schools 
functional activities such as cooking and sewing, 
carpentry, and other forms of handicrafts.** These 
were not intended as vocational subjects but as edu- 
cational subjects. They were not to prepare a child 
immediately for a position after leaving school but 
were rather to teach him to understand the kind of 
society in which he was later to take an active part.*° 

According to Froebel, activities in the school had 
a mystical significance and were to help to educe by 
symbolism and logical connections the child’s latent 
knowledge. For Dewey they had a practical purpose; 
they were to develop a knowledge of science, and 
interest in it, and were to foster the spirit of coopera- 
tion necessary for social living. 


83 Berkson, op. cit., p. 122. 
84 [bid., p. 123. 
85 [bid. 
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PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


The Progressive Education Association was estab- 
lished in 1919 by a group of educators and laymen 
interested in progressive education.*® Its influence 
was at first very limited; but soon interest developed 
in the work of the Association, and there followed a 
great increase in professional membership. The 
Association became a national organization pro- 
claiming to the public with unmistakable prestige 
the substance and ideals of progressive education. 
Recently the Association changed its name to the 
American Education Fellowship.** The following 
statement of policy was issued by the Progressive 
Education Association at the time of its foundation 
and contains the principles for which progressive 
education stands: 


I. Freedom to Develop Naturally 

The conduct of the pupil should be governed by 
himself according to the social needs of his community, 
rather than by arbitrary laws. Full opportunity for in- 
itiative and self-expression should be provided, together 
with an environment rich in interesting material that 
is available for the free use of every pupil. 

II. Interest, the Motive of All Work 

Interest should be satisfied and developed through: 


86 Ibid., p. 128. 
87 Cf. chap. 1. 
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(1) direct and indirect contact with the world and its 
activities, and use of the experience thus gained; (2) 
application of knowledge gained, and correlation be- 
tween different subjects; (3) the consciousness of 
achievement. 

III. The Teacher a Guide, Not a Taskmaster 

It is essential that teachers should believe in the aims 
and general principles of progressive education and 
that they should have latitude for the development of 
initiative and originality. 

Progressive teachers will encourage the use of all the 
senses, training the pupils in both observation and judg- 
ment, and, instead of hearing recitation only, will spend 
most of the time teaching how to use various sources 
of information, including life activities as well as books, 
how to reason about the information thus acquired, 
and how to express forcefully and logically the conclu- 
sions reached. 

Ideal teaching conditions demand that classes be 
small, especially in the elementary-school years. 

IV. Scientific Study of Pupil Development 

School records should not be confined to the marks 
given by the teachers to show the advancement of the 
pupils in their study of subjects, but should also in- 
clude both objective and subjective reports on those 
physical, mental, moral, and social characteristics which 
affect both school and adult life, and which can be 
influenced by the school and the home. Such records 
should be used as a guide for the treatment of each pu- 
pil, and should also serve to focus the attention of the 
teacher on the all important work of development 
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rather than on simply teaching the subject-matter. 

V. Greater Attention to All That Affects the Child’s 

Physical Development 

One of the first considerations of progressive edu- 
cation is the health of the pupils. Much more room in 
which to move about, better light and air, clean and 
well-ventilated buildings, easier access to the out-of- 
doors and greater use of it, are all necessary. There 
should be frequent use of adequate playgrounds. The 
teachers should observe closely the physical conditions 
of each pupil and, in co-operation with the home, make 
abounding health the first objective of childhood. 

VI. Co-operation Between School and Home to 

Meet the Needs of Child Life 

The school should provide, with the home, as much 
as is possible of all that the natural interests and activi- 
ties of the child demand, especially during the elemen- 
tary-school years. These conditions can come about 
only through intelligent co-operation between parents 
and teachers. 

VII. The Progressive School a Leader in Educa- 

tional Movements 

The Progressive School should be a leader in edu- 
cational movements. It should be a laboratory where 
new ideas, if worthy, meet encouragement; where tra- 
dition alone does not rule, but the best of the past is 
leavened with the discoveries of today, and the result 
is freely added to the sum of educational knowledge.* 


88 Progressive Education Advances. Bulletin of the Progressive Edu- 
cation Association, pp. 5 f. 
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STEPS FROM CONVENTIONAL TO 
PROGRESSIVE E;DUCATION 


As has been remarked in the introductory chapter, 
it is no small problem to distinguish sharply between 
all the practices that are progressive and all the 
practices that are conventional. Frequently the line 
of demarcation is so narrow that it is difficult to place 
a particular practice definitively in one category or 
the other. Various authorities in education, how- 
ever, have attempted classifications. Bobbitt *° recog- 
nizes seven separate steps in the development of a 
fully progressive program. He assumes, to begin with, 
that every school has an activity program of some 
kind, and he places the single textbook per subject 
and the stereotyped system on the first step of the 
ladder. In the second step supplementary textbooks, 
library reading, and a variety of repetition materials 
supplement the ordinary routine activities of the day. 
In the third step there is an addition of subjects to 
the curriculum, such as laboratory work, shop work, 
gymnasiums, music, and drawing. The fourth step 
sees the addition of individual enterprises, such as 
club activities, school newspaper work, excursions, 
school banking, school drives, debating and oratory, 
and other forms of extra-curricular activity. ‘The fifth 


89 Bobbitt, “The Trend of the Activity Curriculum,” Elementary 
School Journal, XXXV (December, 1934), 257-66. 
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step witnesses a departure from the old-type cur- 
riculum in favor of units, projects, and other forms 
of integrated activity. The sixth step arrives at the 
ultra-progressive stage, in which spontaneity, free- 
dom, and creative activity are stressed to such an 
extent that the means have become an end in them- 
selves and the real objectives of education are lost. 
The seventh step is that represented by Bobbitt’s 
own views of education. In this step, education, ac- 
cording to Bobbitt, “does not aim at subject matter, 
but at life properly lived. It aims not at the academic 
mastery of information and skills but rather at a con- 
tinuity of high-grade human living. It aims not at 
static factors of a personality but at a continuity of 
human behavior.” In Bobbitt’s opinion even the 
most progressive school systems have not advanced 
beyond the fifth or sixth stage of development. ‘The 
seventh stage has not yet been attained in any school. 

Olson *° distinguishes five steps in the advance- 
ment toward a complete activity program. In the first 
step the usual class period proceeds with little modi- 
fication, except that a certain time is set aside in 
which the children may work with their hands. In the 
second step, “activities” are used to carry out, illus- 


40 Olson, “The Bases for Activity Programs in Elementary Schools,” 
School of Education Bulletin, VIII (1937), 55. 
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trate, and arouse the interest of the students in a 
somewhat traditional course of study. In the third 
step some provision is made for a rallying point, such 
as an auditorium program in which is synthesized 
and correlated all the work of the classroom. Activi- 
ties are made to hinge upon this rallying point. In the 
fourth step, subject matter is related to units of work, 
such as “transportation,” “communications,” or 
“sovernment.” In the fifth step there is a marked 
resemblance to the fourth, except that the contribu- 
tion of the children toward planning the program is 
given greater emphasis. In this step the most satisfy- 
ing unit of work is considered to be one that grows 
out of the experiences of the children. 

Olson admits that it is impossible to hold any 
school to strict adherence to any one of these five 
steps, but he adds that most schools incline more 
toward one step while incorporating some of the 
practices of the others. 


PRINCIPLES OF PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION 


Progressive educational practices have taken many 
different forms. Underlying all such practices, how- 
ever, are a number of principles on which these 
practices are based. These principles are enumerated 
differently, but with practically the same substantial 
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result, by various authorities. Wrightstone enumer- 
ates ten fundamental tenets of progressive educa- 
tion: 


1. The classroom is a form of democratic social life, 
and the children reconstruct their experience therein. 

2. ‘These experiences grow from the children’s social 
activities, and various parts of the newer-type curricu- 
lums are integrated around a central problem suggested 
by the children’s social activities. 

3. The organization of the curriculum for integra- 
tion of pupil personality is paramount to traditional 
and formal organization of subject matter. 

4. A dynamic, organismal-environmental concept 
of learning is preferable to a mechanistic, stimulus- 
response concept. 

5. A pupil’s interests are viewed as signs and symp- 
toms of growing powers and abilities. 

6. Interests and powers are developed by activity, 
and not alone by passive assimilation of knowledge. 

7. Mastery of principles and practices of intelligent 
living is more important than memory of specific facts. 

8. Each pupil personality is inherently social in ori- 
gin and character. 

9. The true unit of educative experience is a realistic 
study of a problem and a cooperative creative solution. 

10. Education is the foundation upon which social 
progress and reform are founded, and consequently, 
education must concern itself with vital problems in 
the world of both child and adult.** 


41J. Wayne Wrightstone, Appraisal of Newer Practices in 
Selected Public Schools, p. 10. 
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In the same book Wrightstone enumerates five 
principal concepts on which the older educational 
systems were established: 


1. The classroom is a restricted form of social life, 
and children’s experiences are limited therein to aca- 
demic lessons. 

2. The quickest and most thorough method of learn- 
ing lessons is to allot a certain portion of the school 
day to instruction in separate subjects, such as reading, 
phonics, word drill, language, arithmetic, history, geog- 
raphy, health, and stories. 

3. Children’s interests which do not conform to the 
set curriculum should be disregarded. 

4. The real objective of classroom instruction con- 
sists to a major degree in the acquisition of content mat- 
ter of each subject. 

5. leaching the conventional subjects is the wisest 
method of achieving social progress.*? 


The following description gives a clear and 
graphic picture of a progressive school. 


A school is an invention of civilized man to bring 
about definite effects in the lives of the new generation. 
A progressive school differs from others in this, that its 
purpose is to assist Nature in building up a human body 
and mind capable of participating in a progressively 
changing social organization. This assistance is given 


42 Ibid., p. 9. 
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by way of providing a situation in which Nature’s ways 
are directed and speeded up... . 

Let us spend a moment more on a consideration of 
the place of a progressive school in Nature’s scheme of 
education and of its cooperative function; for it is es- 
sential that we rid ourselves of the idea, if we have it, 
that a school is a place where a teacher gives an educa- 
tion to pupils who receive it at her hands. ‘That has been 
a commonly accepted conception, as is indicated by the 
not infrequently heard remark that John and Mary “re- 
ceived their education” at such and such schools. The 
“lecture system” of teaching was conceived in this idea. 
However, a school so conceived is destined to work 
against Nature and in the end its products are quite 
useless. 

But a school in which natural growth is directed and 
accelerated has a very different character. It is a life 
made up of the same constituents that made up the 
life of the world. It may be compared with a greenhouse 
into which a farmer brings the soils from the fields and 
mixes them to meet the needs of each different kind 
of plant that he wishes to have grow there. He tries to 
make sure that each plant will find its nourishment in 
abundance and in available form. In these soils he 
places his plants. He regulates the temperature and 
moisture according to Nature’s demands. He adds this 
or that food element as the appearance of the plants, 
as they grow, shows the need. He protects against killing 
frosts, hail, and destructive insects. But in all he is 
careful to maintain the natural character of his plants 
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so that they will thrive when the time comes for trans- 
planting into the open garden. 

Such is a progressive school—necessarily artificial in 
the sense that it is man-made—not a copy of the big 
world’s life, but, at its best, a little world in which the 
pupils live so nearly in accordance with Nature’s ways 
that they sense no striking differences, when they step 
from one world into the other. This school world is 
more completely theirs. It teems with more opportuni- 
ties and incentives for desirable activity of mind and 
body. It is more variedly satisfying.** 


CONCLUSION 


In this chapter an effort has been made to trace 
the historical development of progressive education 
and to state as clearly and accurately as possible the 
principles for which it stands. The ultimate objective 
has been to determine sufhciently the criteria of 
progressive education so that a person previously un- 
familiar with it would be able, in practice, to distin- 
guish it adequately from conventional education. 


#8 Mirick, Progressive Education, pp. 151-53. 
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CHAPTER III 


SURVEY OF PROGRESSIVE PRACTICES 
IN TWENTY DIOCESAN 
SCHOOL SYSTEMS 


INTRODUCTION 


PURPOSE OF SURVEY 


IN THE previous chapter an attempt was made to 
outline the historical development of progressive 
education and to determine the principles and prac- 
tices which are characteristic of it. The purpose of 
this chapter is to determine whether, or to what ex- 
tent, these practices have found their way into the 
twenty Catholic diocesan school systems under sur- 
vey. It seems logical to suppose that in all or at least 
some of the dioceses considered there has been some 
advance beyond what is generally called conven- 
tional education. These twenty systems, though not 
considered to be perfectly representative of all the 
diocesan school systems in the United States, may 
be considered somewhat representative of the reac- 
tion of Catholic schools in general to the program 
of progressive education. 
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BASIS ON WHICH SCHOOL SYSTEMS WERE SELECTED 


The twenty school systems selected are not the 
twenty largest in the United States, but some are the 
largest and all are among the largest. Since this survey 
is made from courses of study, annual reports, educa- 
tional bulletins, and various handbooks of methods 
issued by the diocesan superintendents, those dio- 
ceses have been chosen for study whose concrete 
statements of policies and principles are the most 
tangible. There has been no attempt made to select 
only those which talk the language of progressive 
education. On the other hand, equal attention has 
been given to those which seem moderately and even 
extremely conservative. As has been stated earlier, 
no attempt is made in this study to argue from 
personal correspondence of the various diocesan 
superintendents. The only statements of policy con- 
sidered are those contained in the official publica- 
tions of the diocesan school offices. 


ScHOOL SysTEMS AND NUMBERS OF 


STUDENTS * 
ETL TON eC RRR a erie Ox MELEE SE AEE gn PTE 149,817 
EEE JTEL TAY TROGRG cela SCAG ORT aa ee 121,410 
Poi piliay: he. Mn re ere eet oe 111,880 


1 These figures are quoted from the 1945 edition of the Catholic 
Directory. 
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Thea SVGEK vi vos tane ie eaieanlen S Siac sae 93,631 
Boston ie oy ae crete eek, yc ie 80,143 
DCtrOLR Se ar eco eee ce Pokies eine 75,098 
PIttsDUIEUY oiic . ee Bee acc vias 65,000 
ewalitis i Ards wilt ee wad cea 240" 4) de the 60,365 
Milywatikee 0. aysiu. ca ai au Sumone, sick tds 51,183 
CReVelanc '.\ utes), Gamay marae ral laa 45,250 
Sag Wali haem TOES Sh CRIA BI. 44,411 
St Paul bcc 0 Re eee eee 35,393 
COMICHTMAG rr oss cee Ree rte ae eee 34,095 
OUISVING: tai ee Pita e cunuee ae eee 17,813 
InGiatApOUsyae ice say ay els ae’ pans 13,556 
FATIGA0 2 ust tate ier anc ce nee ga Leee Too See, Rie 12,141 
nga tia bre et, eae Meo a verge acne a 11,588 
BEHEVINC! Ste eee en ic hens mere 10,098 
DENVER Tole tite ae pela Rane an eee 8,226 
PV ACEI Novae (ici stars me eta es Ry Seana ghey ke: 


In the table which is given above, the twenty 
selected dioceses are listed according to the number 
of students in attendance in the diocesan parochial 
elementary schools. 


METHOD OF CONDUCTING SURVEY 


With the establishment of the Curriculum Lab- 
oratory at St. Louis University, several efforts have — 
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been made to obtain from all the Catholic school 
systems in the United States copies of educational 
publications of all types, including those mentioned 
above; namely, courses of study, annual reports, edu- 
cational bulletins, and handbooks of methods. Most 
of the diocesan superintendents have been most 
generous in their response, and, as a result, the 
Curriculum Laboratory has been able to gather into 
one place essential information on what almost all 
our diocesan school systems are doing. In the prep- 
aration of this study all these educational publica- 
tions were reviewed briefly, and from this wealth of 
material a choice was made of twenty diocesan 
systems. ‘The publications of these twenty dioceses 
were then studied carefully to determine the general 
temper of each particular system with regard to pro- 
gressive education. 

Frequently the statement of policy is not so clear 
as one would wish, and it is then necessary to argue 
by inference. This study would have been greatly 
facilitated if each superintendent in the opening 
pages of a course of studies would have said openly 
whether he preferred progressive methods to con- 
ventional methods and, if so, why. Unfortunately 
such was not the case, and the picture was often a 
discouraging one, presenting a confusion of newer 
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and older practices and at times a confusion of the 
terminology of the newer schools with the practices 
of the older schools. 


FINDINGS OF SURVEY 


METHODS OF TEACHING 


The course of study of the Archdiocese of Cincin- 
nati suggests in places the influence of the newer 
thought, and in other places seems very conservative. 
In the “Directions for Teaching History in Grade 
VIII” the necessity for creating interest on the part 
of the students is mentioned. Recognition is made of 
the value of activities, and these activities vary ac- 
cording to the ability of pupils. Wide reading of 
reference books is urged. The following directions 
are given for conducting socialized recitation: 


1. Each pupil should have his outline before him. This 
outline is the guide for discussion. 

2. The teacher calls for a volunteer to begin the dis- 
cussion; others take up the successive points, adding 
everything of interest which they have found in their 
reading, asking questions of one another, clearing 
up statements made, etc. 

3. Slides or pictures may be shown at the appropriate 
time in the recitation.” 


2 Course of Study for the Social Studies, Grade VIII, n. d. p. 4. 
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The Course of Study in Geography in the Arch- 
diocese of Chicago lists a number of “Hints to 
Teachers” in which the project and the problem are 
advised as methods, and creative work is urged: 
“Modern education recognizes the child’s right to 
develop his own originality and thus discover his 
talents or particular aptitudes.” * 

At the same time the old form of rote recitation is 
condemned as a thing of the past: “The formal 
recitation where the pupils were compelled to recite 
the author’s words has almost passed into oblivion. 
Present day technique of recitation is far more like 
an informal discussion. The flexibility of form and 
freedom in the choice of vocabulary makes the pupils 
masters of their own thinking, not repeaters of an 
author's words.” * 

Motivation must be provided ste is defined as the 
process of providing the child with “purposeful 
activity.” ° Supervised study is recommended. Ob- 
jective tests are apparently considered more desir- 
able than other types of tests. 

The course of study in history for the Archdiocese 
of Philadelphia for Grade VIII, notes a departure 
from the older method of teaching history. The study 


® Course of Study in Geography, Grades IV. V, VI, and VII, 
1938, p. 2. 

4 Ibid. 

5 [bid. 
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of history, it is said, should be integrated with other 
kindred fields of knowledge so that the child will not 
simply crowd his mind with memorized facts, but will 
develop real understandings and appreciations of the 
practical lessons to be learned from history. 


The older method of reciting history verbatim may 
have trained the memory, but it rarely left the student 
with an appreciation of history, the desire to continue 
its study, or the ability to apply its lessons. ‘The arrange- 
ment of the present course in parallel columns keeps 
before the mind and eye of the teacher the interrelation 
between history, geography, and other subjects, and at 
the same time calls attention to moral and spiritual 
principles that may be applied. Throughout the course 
factual content has been kept to a minimum as it was 
thought advisable to select only the most important 
topics, to vitalize them through map study, correlated 
activities, and teacher explanation and interpretation, 
in order to secure a thorough grasp of the subject mat- 
ter and preserve interest. The teacher, however, will 
find it necessary to supply from her own background, 
and from supplementary books the material required. 
to weave the outline of facts into a complete pattern.° 


The course of study in art of the Archdiocese of 
Indianapolis reflects some of the terminology of the 
newer schools. The course, for example, is arranged 
in problems; each problem is subdivided into five 


¢ Dated 1943; Foreword. 
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captions: Creative Element, Theory, Activity, Ap- 
preciation, and Materials.’ 

The purposes or objectives of the course in art are 
described as follows: 


1. To provide the child with a medium for expression 
of thought and feeling. For this reason the creative 
phase is stressed. 

2. To provide a few working principles to facilitate this 
creative expression. 

3. To stimulate appreciation for art work of all ages, 
especially that based on good design. 

4. To foster good taste in the selection of personal at- 
tire and surroundings.* 


Many of the dioceses have adopted newer prac- 
tices, particularly with regard to tests and measure- 
ments. The following statement is typical of many 
which show a growing consciousness of the value of 
a testing program. “There can be no marked im- 
provement in classroom instruction without the use 
of a sane testing program. During the past year most 
of the community supervisors have had testing pro- 
grams in two content subjects—language, especially 
as regards good usage, and arithmetic. The results of 
these testing programs were highly satisfying.” ® 

7 Grade VII, 1935. 


*Ibid.,p. 3. 
® Archdiocese of Chicago, Annual School Report, 1941-1942, 


Pad, 
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In general the old assignment by chapters or pages 
of a textbook has given way to the newer unit con- 
struction. The following statement concerning the 
unit method shows the extent to which it has ex- 
cluded the older type of textbook instruction. “The 
Unit Method is used because of the ease of grouping 
together in a related way the facts of certain types. 
There is no doubt in the mind of any educator 
that such grouping makes learning and retention 
easier: ' *° 

The course of study in history of the Diocese of 
Wichita recommends the problem method of teach- 
ing, or the project, as being closer to real life experi- 
ence. 


In preparing the lesson, the pupils should be taught 
to look for the problems. The problem in history 
method is a mode of procedure from day to day which 
rests essentially on questions, causes and results as they 
relate to historical phenomena. It leads pupils to see 
the problems which confronted people in the past and 
to solve them as they were solved. The method is in- 
formal rather than formal and presents a situation that 
challenges the curiosity. Any question properly put 
may present a problem. For the recitation it raises a 
question in a broader sense and presents a solution that 
will motivate the work. Assignments should be made 


10 Archdiocese of Indianapolis, A Course of Directed Study in 
Geography, Grade IV, 1936, p. 5. 
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in terms of problems to solve rather than as merely 
meeting a requirement. Life is a process of solving prob- 
lems and if history is to assist in the solution of life’s 
problems it must be taught in such a way as to give 
training in solving them. The project method is very 
helpful since the project deals with practical and real 
situations. Projects may consist of dramatization, man- 
ual work as the construction of articles used in the daily 
life of the people, or projects may be the securing of in- 
formation in connection with the work of the course." 


Modern education is getting further and further 
away from a mechanical method of teaching which 
would regard the student as a passive learner and see 
in him an immobile block of marble, indifferent to 
the shape he will be made to assume. Stress is placed 
upon creative expression as an aid in vitalizing educa- 
tion and making it meaningful. The following is an 
excerpt from a course of study in history of the Arch- 
diocese of Chicago. 


Children of this age level love to act. Turn this de- 
sire into an educational advantage by selecting worth- 
while situations to dramatize. Encourage the pupils to 
select the subjects for dramatization, then to create the 
dialog and to arrange the settings for the portrayal of 
the historical event selected. ‘These ventures in the en- 
actment of historical situations do much to vitalize the 
history work. ... 


11 Grades VII and VIII, 1932, p. 158. 
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Constructive projects widen the learning horizon. A 
wise teacher will plan a variety of constructive tasks 
varying the work as group, class, or individual assign- 
ment as the subjects may warrant. Each constructive 
project should serve a definite purpose and should be 
made the basis of oral discussion. Posters, models, 
drawings, and sand table projects should give an out- 
let for the expression of creative ability. 


NECESSITY OF FUNDAMENTALS 


Frequently the charge is made that progressive 
education does not ground the student sufhciently in 
the fundamental skills and processes which are part 
of the background of every educated man. Among 
these fundamental skills and processes is most 
certainly included a knowledge of the three R’s. The 
annual report of the Archdiocese of Denver for the 
year 1942-43 (p. 4) states that the importance of 
fundamentals has been reasserted in the light of war 
needs. 


In the alignment of the elementary schools with the 
war program, it was the judgment of administrators 
and teachers that war needs have pointed out dramati- 
cally the value of the basic subjects of reading, writing, 
spelling, computations, and the social studies. This 
value, which has always been recognized in Catholic 
education, is re-stressed in the war program. Extremists 

12 Grades I-VII, 1938, p. 13. 
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in modern education have belittled or negated the drill 
technique in relation to the mastery of fundamental 
processes, but the fallacy of their viewpoint becomes 
very evident in the face of demands of the armed forces 
and industry. Socialization of pupils is not enough. 
‘They must have a mastery of basic subjects and skills 
if they are to be genuinely useful as soldiers, or workers, 
or citizens. 


Similarly the course of study in arithmetic of the 
Archdiocese of Boston notes the importance of 
fundamental processes. It recognizes the necessity of 
mastering the multiplication tables, the rules of addi- 
tion, subtraction, division, and multiplication, and 
other skills developed in conventional schools. These 
abilities are to be acquired through formal learning. 

For example, the following specific objectives are 
listed for teaching on the second-grade level: 


1. Pupils should acquire a complete mastery and be 
able to make practical use of the following arithmetic 
facts: — 

a. [he 100 fundamental addition and subtraction 
facts. 

b. The multiplication and division facts of the 
tables of 2’s, 10’s, 5’s and 3’s. 

c. The meaning of the signs and processes of addi- 
tion, subtraction, multiplication and division. 

d. The fundamental addition facts in column addi- 
tion. 
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e. Problem work including the basic number of facts 
of the four fundamental processes.** 


And yet this formal learning is not divorced from 
activity, particularly in the lower grades, where help- 
ful drills and exercises are recommended and where 
purposeful activities are suggested for the correlation 
of arithmetic, first with other school subjects, and 
then with home and community activities." 

Many modern educators frown upon all forms of 
drill as being destructive of meaningful learning. 
Drill, they say, tends to become monotonous and 
lack interest, and that which is without interest to the 
child can never be well learned. But, if the drill is well 
planned and varied with each repetition so as to ap- 
proach the same matter from new angles and with 
added shades of meaning, it becomes a handy and 
even indispensable tool in the hands of the teacher. 
At least, such a view is insinuated in the course of 
study in arithmetic of the Archdiocese of Philadel- 
phia, which stresses the necessity of drill—but of in- 
telligent drill—even until the response has become 
automatic. 


Do not drill until meanings are first established. Drill 
can never supply meanings. 


18 Grades I-VIII, 1933, p. 38. 
14 Tbid., pp. 270-72. 
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In the first grade lack of intelligent and constant 
repetition is the cause of most failure in teaching. 

A drill lesson requires as much careful planning on 
the part of the teacher as any other lesson. 

Teacher must know what facts to drill upon and why. 
The troublesome combinations, and the particular 
weakness of each pupil must be considered. 

The most difficult facts should be given intense drill. 

Drill work must be rapid and spirited to secure at- 
tention, and interest, without which, drill is valueless. 

When pupils show lack of interest, change form of 
drill. 

Games, contests, devices, flash cards and drill charts 
should be used frequently but teacher must keep in 
mind that they are applied only to stimulate interest, 
and are but a means to an end—not an end in them- 
selves. 

Drill, Drill, Drill until AUTOMATIC RESPONSE 
is insured.** 


TEACHING THROUGH USE OF ACTIVITIES 


“Learn to do by doing” is a slogan of the newer 
schools. It is by some form of activity that theory is 
reduced to practice. This activity should be mean- 
ingful: that is, it should be associated with and grow 
out of the learning process itself. Hence it does not 
consist in merely being busy or in manipulation alone 
but is mainly an activity of the mind which fre- 
quently finds expression in Epos activity. The 

18 Grade I, 1942, pp. 3 f. 
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need of such meaningful activities in the educational 
process is recognized to a greater or lesser extent in 
almost all the diocesan systems under survey. The 
importance of activities is clearly recognized in the 
curriculum bulletin of the Archdiocese of St. Paul, in 
which it is asserted that language instruction should 
be based on activity close to the life experiences of 


the child. 


The most difficult problem confronting any teacher 
of English is that of finding teaching methods that will 
insure a transfer of the abilities learned in school to 
language situations outside of school. Experience and 
research have demonstrated that abilities learned in 
connection with a normal life situation and practiced 
in many such situations will transfer more readily than 
abilities learned formally in class and motivated solely 
by a desire to secure a good mark or pass an examina- 
tion. Moreover, teachers have found that when they 
base their instruction on life situations the children 
have ideas to express and see a reason for expressing 
them. Because of these facts modern practice bases lan- 
guage instruction on real activities growing out of the 
child’s personal experience or the work he is doing in 
the content subjects of the curriculum.** 


It is recognized, however, that there can be too 
many such activities, resulting in confusion on the 


16 Archdiocese of St. Paul, Curriculum Bulletin, A Guide for 
Language Instruction in the Intermediate Grades, p. 1. 
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part of the child. Consequently there must be a care- 
ful planning of activities. 


Such an organization, however, has its dangers. Be- 
sides motivation and practices the child needs definite, 
systematic instruction in the various language skills. 
Too great a variety of activities may be confusing to 
the child and impede learning. The purpose of this 
bulletin is to provide the teacher with a guide to enable 
her to select the most useful types of natural activities 
and to use them in a way that will insure orderly 
and systematic learning of the fundamental language 
skills.*” 


It is stated that the teacher should select the 
activities which are of greatest interest and value to 
her particular group. In doing this she must have a 
clear idea of her objectives. 


It may seem to some that in emphasizing the orderly 
and systematic development of language skills we are 
formalizing instruction to such an extent that a teacher 
might just as well get some good text to follow and not 
bother with any other guide. However, proceeding ac- 
cording to the plan given in this bulletin has two ad- 
vantages over the following of a definite text. First, the 
teacher can use activities that grow naturally from the 
experience or study of her pupils and thus teach lan- 
guage in its normal relation to life. She need not take 
the time to create the activities suggested in her text; 


17 Ibid. 
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many of which may be impractical in her situation. 

Secondly, in studying a bulletin such as this the 
teacher gets an overall picture of language instruction. 
She makes judgments concerning the relative values of 
activities, sees the relationship between the various 
skills; and, consequently, should have a clearer idea of 
her objectives. This should result in more effective 
teaching.** 


Finally, the bulletin lists a number of activities 
that would be suitable for a class in language instruc- 
tion. | 


If the teacher wishes to base her language activities 
on the child’s experience rather than his work in some 
other class, she might start out by having the children 
tell of interesting experiences they have had during 
vacation or of their activities in regard to aiding the 
war effort. ‘The story telling could be developed into 
some other activity such as dramatization, choral read- 
ing or the writing of a friendly letter. . . . Plays, radio 
scripts and such advanced forms of creative writing as 
well as filling in forms and writing business letters could 
be postponed until the sixth grade. Every other type of 
activity should be practiced in the fourth, fifth and 
sixth grades.** 


The course of study in history of the Archdiocese 
of Chicago encourages the use of a great number of 


18 [bid. 
19 Tbid., pp. 3 f. 
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activities, but particularly activities that are related 
to the subject matter under study and that provide 
opportunities for creative activity. 


A uniform plan has been developed for the entire 
course. The work has been divided into units, and un- 
der each unit procedures and suggested activities are 
given to meet the individual needs of the pupils, but 
teachers and pupils are urged to originate many other 
activities as the work progresses.”° 

The teacher . . . is encouraged to plan and to pro- 
mote activities which provide for definite opportunities 
for the expression of thinking in relation to the subject 
matter assigned for the month. Original work on the 
part of the pupil is to be encouraged.” 


And in another place (p. 20) : 


Problems to solve, projects to develop, dramas to be 
enacted, appreciation lessons to be planned, maps to 
be studied, directed study recitations, and informal dis- 
cussions are to be encouraged since each adds its worth 
to the variety of method which stimulates creative 
thinking on the part of the pupils. Activities are sug- 
gested under each unit, but it is hoped that teacher and 
pupils will originate many activities rather than those 
suggested. | 


The course of study in English of the Archdiocese 
of Philadelphia urges dramatization as an activity be- 


20 Grades I-VII, 1938, Introduction, p. iii. 
21 [bid., p. 2. 
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cause it stimulates the imagination and encourages 
free expression. “Dramatization may be used fre- 
quently in connection with lessons in oral com- 
position. Since it stimulates the imagination, and 
encourages free expression, the exercise should never 
lose its spontaneous character through too frequent 
repetition of the same material.” * 

The following is recommended as a valuable crea- 
tive activity in English. 


A helpful device that is an aid to the teacher in 
arousing interest among the pupils is the use of the 
Error Box. 

When a pupil hears an ificorrect form or poor enun- 
ciation of a word or a group of words, he jots down on 
a piece of paper the error, the corrected form, and the 
names of the maker and the recorder. ‘Then he slips 
the paper into the Error Box at a time designated by the 
teacher. Once a week the Error Box is opened and the 
errors are discussed. Rivalry between the two sections 
of the class is a particularly effective device for the cor- 
rection of errors. The contest is usually limited to the 
points in usage taught during the term or preceding 
terms. Each side or team scores by reporting in a whole 
sentence an error made by a member of the other side 
or team. The correct form must then be given. He loses 
a score for his team by reporting a correct sentence as 
an error. 

The ability of the teacher to carry on this and such 

22 Grade I, n.d. p. 11. 
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creative activities will arouse interest in the subject of 
good English and keep the pupils alert to the use of 
correct form.”* 


Of all the activities recommended in the various 
courses of study, the one activity which is perhaps the 
most valued and yet which is perhaps the last one put 
into practice on the elementary level is socialized 
discussion. The course of study in English of the 
Archdiocese of Philadelphia regards the socialized 
discussion as an excellent means of providing a real- 
istic situation familiar to the child. “Because conver- 
sation is so much a part of life the school must offer 
opportunity for its stimulation and direction. The 
ideal situation would provide for pupils’ conversing 
in life-like situations. Group discussions are a substi- 
tute which the teacher of large classes cannot afford 
to ignore.” 74 

And in the course of study for the fifth grade, it 
is stated further: 


Group discussions arising out of real classroom needs 
may at times be substituted for the more formal oral 
talks. ‘To develop such situations it may prove helpful 
to have the children establish groups, teams, or clubs 
with any of the following aims: better posture, speech, 
health or penmanship, safety first, courtesy, library, 


28 Grade VI, 1939, p. 27. 
24 Grade I, n. d. pp. 11 f. 
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dramatic, radio, nature study, or information. Under 
the direction and stimulation of the teacher such groups 
could hold meetings at which ideas and information 
are exchanged, reports made, suggestions and plans of- 
fered or achievement demonstrated. The principal aim 
of the teacher is to provide a real situation in which 
children will have opportunity to talk with interest and 
enthusiasm. 

The oral composition program for the period could 
sometimes take the form of a radio broadcast. Oppor- 
tunities should be provided also for experience with the 
telephone, pupils dramatizing such situations as giving 
directions or explanations over the telephone, accept- 
ing an important message for a member of one’s family 
and recording as a note or reporting the message after- 
wards.”° 


Socialized discussion is also seen as a means of per- 
mitting the pupils “to express their opinions, chal- 
lenge each other’s opinions, and verify statements 
and conclusions.’ ** 


SCHOOL SHOULD BE CHILD-CENTERED 


Since the time of Jean Jacques Rousseau, there has 
been a tendency on the part of many educators to 
occupy themselves more and more with a study of 
the child and his problems. Because learning is con- 


25 Grade V, 1939, pp. 15 f. 
26 Archdiocese of Chicago, Course of Study in History, Grades I- 
VII, 1938, p. 36. 
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ceived as a growth or development of the child’s pow- 
ers from within in response to his environment, and 
because the abilities of children are considered to 
differ greatly, every attempt has been made to under- 
stand and regulate the effect of the child’s environ- 
ment and to understand and adjust the curriculum 
to the child’s abilities and aptitudes. This tendency 
seems a laudable one if it is based on a proper under- 
standing of the child’s nature, which is tainted by 
original sin,?" and if it does not lead one to abandon 
all objectives, standards, and criteria of instruction. 
Several of the courses of study refer either explicitly 
or implicitly to the necessity of basing instruction on 
the nature of the child. It is the appreciation of this 
necessity which has led to the widespread adoption 
of testing programs in the various diocesan school 
systems. 

The course of study of the Archdiocese of Cincin- 
nati, while discussing various methods of teaching 
history, both old and new, states the following: 
“Basic to every technique, procedure, or method are 
two equally indispensable qualifications on the part 
of the teachers: (1) knowledge of the subject mat- 
ter, and (2) a knowledge of child psychology.” ** 

The school report of the Archdiocese of Omaha for 


27 Vide infra, chap. 4. 
28 Course of Study in History, p. 4. 
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the years 1942-43 (p. 4) laments the fact that during 
the inspection of schools a number of teachers were 
more subject-matter minded than student minded. 
“One other outstanding lack in the schools was no- 
ticed. Too frequently teachers teach subject matter 
instead of students. ‘They think too much of giving 
the students so much subject matter to learn rather 
than the effect they might be having on the students’ 
minds and characters.’ 

The course of study in history of the Archdiocese 
of Chicago recognizes the value that will accrue to 
the teacher from an adjustment of teaching methods 
to the interests and the needs of the child. The fol- 
lowing recommendation is made for teaching history 
in the fifth grade: 


History is identified with great leaders. Pupils of this 
grade-level are really hero-worshippers and it is well to 
capitalize on this fact and utilize it to pedagogical ad- 
vantage. Hence, biography is the keynote for the his- 
tory study of this grade... . 

An introduction to chronological United States his- 
tory is accomplished through a study of the people 
around whom the major events of American history 
are centralized. The teacher is advised to so direct the 
study that historical situations and historic movements 
are stressed rather than the detailed facts in the lives 
of the individuals studied.” 

29 Grades I-VII, 1938, p. 20. 


The Child-centered School 


The teacher should make every effort to under- 
stand the difficulties of the child and to adjust her- 
self to them. This aim is mentioned in the course of 
study in English of the Archdiocese of Philadelphia, 
which recommends discussion and interpretation in 
terms of the students’ own experience. 


No class should sit passively under a deluge of stories. 
Stimulate discussion so as to find out what points the 
pupils understand and what is not clear. While it is 
more desirable that the discussion be kept under con- 
trol and not be allowed to degenerate into a mere waste 
of time, there should be encouraged freedom on the 
part of the children to ask what they do not know, and 
ability to select points of difficulty. 

Interpretation by means of the pupils’ own experi- 
ences or vicarious experiences will prove a great aid in 
clearing up points of diffculty.*° 


To achieve maximum efficiency in the classroom, 
the learning situation must be made as real as pos- 
sible. In the course of study in English of the Arch- 
diocese of Boston, we read: “To stimulate the pupils, 
to establish an atmosphere, is a task that requires all 
the teacher's ingenuity. Classroom experience that is 
itself real, or close as possible to the reality, is de- 
sirable.’ 

“The teacher,” it is said, “should in all recitations 


80 Grade VI, n. d., p. 55. 
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try to establish the situation of pupil talking and 
audience listening. . . . The child must have the 
conception that he is addressing an audience with 
the purpose of actually saying or telling something 
worthwhile.” ** 

The course of study for grades one to three, states 
the following: 


There is no subject after Religion which should be 
so well-motivated, prepared and presented as that of 
oral composition. Children will participate in this all 
important exercise if classroom conditions urge, en- 
courage or challenge their efforts. Conversation repre- 
sents by far the largest number of situations in which 
oral English occurs. The teacher should be keen to all 
conversational situations, and when it can be done ef- 
fectively, she should arrange for conversation groups on 
topics as close to life interests as possible. Children are 
just as anxious to share their joys and sorrows and re- 
late their experiences as adults are. Under favorable 
circumstances they will always have something to 
say and with the gentle sympathetic guidance of the 
teacher they will learn how to say it. 

The ordinary primary grade pupil is just overflowing 
with interests, enthusiasms and all kinds of sensory ex- 
periences and it is the duty of the teacher to help him 
to realize the value of his experiences, to amplify their 
range, to increase their repetitions and to discover words 
and ways to express these experiences to others. Never 


81 Grades IV-VI, 1941, p. 5. 
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let the child think that his own experiences are un- 
worthy of expression or discussion. The real teacher of 
creative expression will help him to see and use the 
advantages accruing from these activities. For example, 
if a child were relating a personal experience in con- 
nection with home, school or recreation, he should be 
taught how to express in suitable language the thoughts 
that are his. 

The teacher should provide real situations for con- 
versation of the type with which the child is familiar 
or which he will assuredly meet in later life. 


When teaching in the first grade, the teacher must 
adjust herself to the limited background, intelli- 
gence, and interest capacity of the student. In con- 
nection with the telling of stories in the first grade, 
it is remarked that “‘the interest and enjoyment of 
the class will be the gauge of the teacher’s success in 
this type of lesson. On no account should the teacher 
seek by formal questions to measure the information 
gained.” ** 


GROUPING STUDENTS ACCORDING TO ABILITY 


With the advent of a new concept of teaching 
methods based on the needs of the child and with the 
increased study through different phases of the test- 
ing program of the varying abilities of children, there 


82 Course of Study in English, General Statement, pp. 7 f. 
83 Archdiocese of Philadelphia, Course of Study in English, Grade 


I, n. d., p. 27. 
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has arisen a tendency to adjust the curriculum itself 
to the needs of the child. This has meant a relaxing 
of the objective scholarship standards in favor of the 
subjective standards based on the ability of each 
child to accomplish. In the Course of Study Pre- 
scribed for the Elementary Schools in the Arch- 
diocese of New York (1935, p. 5), this grouping 
according to ability is seen as a great aid to the 
teacher. 


Grouping of children according to their abilities 
gives the teacher a better opportunity to adapt the work 
to individual needs. In the primary grades three groups 
—superior, average, and slow—can be conveniently 
handled. Superior children will require less teacher 
guidance and should be encouraged to do independent 
work. ‘Thus the teacher will have an opportunity to 
give more guidance to the other groups. However, it 
should be understood that any grouping is flexible and 
may be constantly changing. Children do not develop 
at the same rate on the various levels and may at times 
progress from one group to another. 

The group cannot be expected to be homogene- 
ous—therefore in each group the teacher should 
plan to give direction to individuals as far as she is 
able.) 1 

In the first grade, mental tests, the teacher’s judg- 
ment and the maturity of the child should be used as 
guides in grouping. In the later grades achievement 
tests are the best guides. 
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In the recent Course of Study in Arithmetic of 
the Archdiocese of Cincinnati (1944, p. 1), the at- 
tention of teachers is called to the necessity of adjust- 
ing studies to individual differences: 


No Course of Study can meet the needs of all classes 
and all pupils. To provide for individual differences in 
ability, needs, interest, and rate of learning, the teacher 
should make the adjustments to a given situation. 


The following suggestions (p. 2) are given as a 
means of providing for individual differences: 


1. Teach the new lesson to the entire class. Give mini- 
mal, average, and enriched assignment correspond- 
ing to the levels of ability found in the class. 

2. Allow the slow, average, and gifted groups to follow 
the course that is outlined for the grade at the maxi- 
mum rate of progress that may be expected of each 
group. An achievement test in arithmetic, standard- 
ized or non-standardized, should be the basis for 
grouping. Promote pupils to a higher group when 
they prove themselves capable of the work. 


In the Archdiocese of Chicago individual differ- 
ences are provided for by expecting a greater amount 
of work from the more talented and only a knowledge 
of minimum essentials from those less gifted. “As in 
other courses of study, individual differences are rec- 
ognized and provision made for individual needs by 
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the outlining of minimum essentials for the less ef- 
ficient children and of supplementary and valuable 
additions for the more efficient.” *4 

Together with a growing consciousness of the vary- 
ing abilities of children, there has come a reaction 
against retarding children time after time in the ele- 
mentary schools, until finally they leave school to 
take a job without completing their elementary 
school training. Several of the dioceses under study 
advise against too much retardation of students. In 
the Diocese of Brooklyn it is provided that no stu- 
dent may be retarded more than once during his 
elementary school carreer. “Likewise, in regard to 
retardation, certain definite standards have been 
adopted which prevent a child being held back un- 
necessarily during his years in the elementary grade. 
. . . It is a wise regulation which explicitly states 
that no pupil may be retarded more than once in his 
elementary school career.” *° 


SUPERVISION OF INSTRUCTION 


Progressive education would leave the teacher ut- 
most freedom in the classroom. On the other hand, 
some supervisors of the old school won the unenvi- 


84 Archdiocese of Chicago, Course of Study in Drawing and Ap- 
plied Art, Grades I-VIII, 1932-1933, Preface, p. ii. 

85 Diocese of Brooklyn, Educational Year Book, 1942, paper by 
Rev. Sister Michael Marie, Franciscan Sisters, commenting on the 


Hand Book, p. 59. 
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able reputation of regimenting teachers to a point 
destructive of all initiative, and of enforcing this regi- 
mentation through such contemptible methods as 
unannounced visits to the classroom, spying, and the 
encouragement of talebearing. Supervision seems to 
be reasonably conceived as an organized plan of help- 
fulness by which the supervisor lends the value of his 
experience to a teacher in need of such experience 
and willing to avail himself of the help. Such a con- 
ception of supervision does not seem at variance with 
the requirement that the beginning teacher write out 
study plans, which are subject to inspection by the 
supervisor. This type of supervision is exercised in the 
Diocese of Pittsburgh. 


All teachers who have been teaching fifteen years or 
less are required to keep written lesson plans. ‘The prin- 
cipal must examine these plans at least once a month 
where teachers have had five to fifteen years of experi- 
ence. For beginning teachers—five years or less—the 
examination should be made at least once a week. ‘This 
is one of the principal’s supervisory duties. At the time 
of the community supervisor’s visit, she will examine 
and grade each teacher’s lesson plans. 

Teachers who have had more than fifteen years of 
experience are to be commended for the use of written 
plans. Although detailed plans are not required, every 
teacher should, at least, keep a record of her daily as- 
signments and of the progress of her class. Fifteen years 
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of practice should make systematic planning very evi- 
dent in a teacher’s procedures. This is one of the 
techniques upon which every teacher is rated in the 
supervisor's report to the Superintendent.*® 


Another question that frequently comes up for dis- 
cussion is the value of diocesan examinations. The 
argument for such examinations is that they hold the 
level of scholarship in a diocese at a uniformly high 
level; the argument against them is that they inhibit 
the initiative of the teacher. However, despite the ar- 
gument against diocesan examinations, in practice 
the diocesan school systems are almost of one accord 
in retaining them. In the Diocese of Wichita, not 
only are such examinations in force, but the custom 
of giving a diocesan diploma of graduation has been 
accepted and looked upon with favor. “A specially 
prepared and beautifully lithographed diocesan di- 
ploma of graduation was issued to those who passed 
the eighth grade examinations at the required stand- 
ard... . We feel that the diocesan examinations 
and diocesan diploma are doing a great deal to bring 
about a uniformly high standard of accomplishment 
in our schools and to obtain due recognition from 
public authorities.” *” 

Some dioceses that make use of semi-annual or 


86 Diocese of Pittsburgh, Hand Book of School Policies and 
Practices, 1943, p. 62. 
87 Diocese of Wichita, Annual Report, 1930-31, Pp. 19. 
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annual diocesan examinations seem to provide little 
opportunity for departure from a fixed standard of 
progress measured in terms of subject matter cov- 
ered and outlined in terms of so many pages in a 
textbook. Other dioceses, which retain the diocesan 
examinations and supply lists of approved texts, al- 
low ample opportunity for teacher initiative. 

The Educational Year Book of the Diocese of 
Brooklyn (1940, p. 36) , regards reasonable freedom 
for teachers as desirable if there is no departure from 
sound philosophical principles. “It is singular that 
these rules make for greater freedom and for the less- 
ening of regimentation. For the best educational 
work is done in the system where reasonable freedom, 
confined however within the main purpose of the 
philosophy of Catholic education, is to be found.” 

In a commentary on the handbook published in 
the Educational Year Book for 1942 in the Diocese 
of Brooklyn, liberty is defended, but only within the 
pattern of essential uniformity. 


It is the expressed desire to effect in all essentials 
uniformity throughout the schools of the Diocese. The 
plan does not aim at regimentation which would de- 
stroy all individual initiative in the teaching staff and 
thus defeat the very purpose of the System, namely to 
afford the best possible educational advantages to all 
the children in any given circumstance. 
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System therefore must be general and it must allow 
for great liberty of action in all non-essentials. This is 
true of the elements contained in our Diocesan School 
System, when rightly interpreted and not too rigidly 
applied.** 


The course of study in arithmetic of the Archdio- 
cese of Philadelphia makes adequate provision for 
teacher freedom. “The suggestions given are merely 
a guide as to the general method of procedure. It is to 
be expected that every teacher will enlarge upon 
these ideas, and add to them her own devices and 
drills. The teacher’s initiative should not be repressed, 
and where the monthly arrangement is too binding, 
she must feel free to adapt the outline to her 
Needs.0 

In the same archdiocese the time element for the 
study of religion in each grade is defined as follows: 


The year’s work has been grouped into semesters, 
has then been broken down into units, three six-week 
units in each semester, and finally into topics or areas — 
within the six-week unit. The time distribution sug- 
gested is four teaching periods weekly, with one alter- 
nate period each week for discussion and for testing 
and review. At the discretion of the experienced teacher, 

88 Diocese of Brooklyn, Educational Year Book, 1942, paper by 
Rev. Sister Michael Marie, Franciscan Sisters, commenting on the 


Hand Book, pp. 53 f. 
39 Grade I, 1942, p. 3. 
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this time distribution may be adjusted to what she may 
judge suitable for her group.*® 


The annual report for the year 1942-43 (p. 27) of 
the Diocese of Pittsburgh comments on the flexibility 
of a new course of study which had just been adopted. 


The school year ending in June, 1943, was marked 
by three important developments. First, a new course 
of study for the eight grades of the elementary school 
was finished and sent to the press. . . . It allows great 
flexibility to each teacher in order that adjustment to 
particular situations will not be impossible. . . . We 
feel that we have done a thorough job, but we expect 
continued revision from year to year in order that all 
courses may be alive to changing social conditions 
around us, 


In the teaching of history in the Archdiocese of 
Chicago teachers are left free to adapt their methods 
and objectives to the needs of the class. 


Method: No one is suggested to be followed 
throughout. Teachers will adopt methods to meet the 
conditions under which they must work. It is well to 
vary the method from one unit to another. . . . 

Objectives: ‘The objectives for each unit are defi- 
nitely stated. Some are in the nature of “understand- 
ing,” others are “appreciations.” ‘The experienced 
teacher, however, will wish to add, eliminate, or modify 


40 Course of Study in Religion, 1943. 
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objectives to meet the needs of the particular class or 
group.** 


The same freedom is mentioned in the course of 
study in geography, history, and civics. “The teach- 
ing procedure will vary, depending on the individual 
teacher, the equipment of the school room, and the 
character of the children to be taught.” *? 


THEORY OF EDUCATION 


Progressive education is based upon a scientific 
approach to the learning process. This approach is 
naturalistic in its origin; ** that is, it is based on the 
nature of the child as the progressive educators under- 
stand it. Learning, as has been said, is considered to 
be the process of growth from within by which the 
child develops his own innate ability in response to 
the stimulus of his environment. The role of the 
teacher is secondary to that of the child in education, 
and teaching methods and curriculum are developed 
in response to the needs of the child and in keeping 
with those needs. 

Abundant evidence shows that the Catholic school 
systems under study are aware of and accept to a 
certain extent the implications of the new scientific 

41 Course of Study in History, Grades I-VII, 1938, p. 56. 


42 Grade VIII, 1934, Foreword, p. 8. 
43 Cf. O’Connell, op. cit., pp. 104 ff. 
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and child-centered approach to learning. The Hand 
Book of School Policies and Practices of the Diocese 
of Pittsburgh, for example, speaks of learning as an 
immanent activity which is conditioned by the 
child’s experiences. 


Learning is a continuous lifetime process by means 
of which a person develops or matures physically, men- 
tally, morally, emotionally, and socially. . . . Learning 
is an immanent activity. A pupil learns by his own ef- 
fort. Learning is something the child does with or 
without a teacher. 

Education is the stimulation and guidance of the 
learning process. It is external to the pupil. It is the 
activity of some agent upon the pupil. 

A pupil learns as a result of experiences through 
which he passes. . . . The school is only one of a 
myriad of educational agencies which affect the pupil’s 
development. Each of them affects his growth by af- 
fording him specific experiences in which his native 
abilities are called into play.*4 


The school is conceived as having a directive func- 
tion in modeling the child by directing his ex- 
periences. 


The function of the school, therefore, is to afford the 
child experiences which stimulate and guide his think- 


44 Diocese of Pittsburgh, Hand Book of School Policies and Prac- 
tices, 1943, pp. 1f. 
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ing, feeling and doing. The difference between the 
school and most other agencies of education is that 
the school plans these experiences according to a defi- 
nite program and definite aims. 

School experiences should begin from the basis of 
the pre-school experiential background, and then con- 
tinue step by step in an even, regular progression, one 
flowing directly out of the other without gaps or bi- 
furcations, always geared to the pace of the child’s 
maturation, always taking account of the influence of 
non-school educative agencies, and always directed to- 
wards a definite aim.*® 


The child’s learning is not restricted to classroom 
instructions but embraces the totality of his ex- 
periences. 


These experiences through which the child passes in 
school comprise the curriculum, the course he runs. 
The experiences a child has in school and which de- 
velop his abilities to think, feel, and do, are definitely 
not confined to the classroom nor to the content mat- 
ter of specific courses. Indeed these may well be the 
least important influence on his growth. At every mo- 
ment he spends in and around the school, in each 
one of his relationships with the school, the teach- 
ers, the other pupils, even with the grounds and build- 
ings, he is learning. He learns by his participation in 
assemblies, athletics, clubs, socials, in the corridors, on 
the playgrounds, etc. We conceive the function of the 

45 Ibid. 
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school to be the guidance of the pupil toward a definite 
end in all of these experiences.*® 


Many modern educators have sought to build the 
curriculum around a core or center to which all other 
phases of the curriculum would be related. Many 
have seen social studies as the core since they con- 
sider education to be directed principally toward 
developing good citizens.*? This view is refuted in 
the Introduction to the Religion Course of the Dio- 
cese of Pittsburgh (1944, p. 1). 


In recent years secular educators have been revising 
school curricula to recognize these more complete and 
modern aims which at the same time are very Catholic 
aims. hey have searched for some one area of instruc- 
tion to regard as the core of the curriculum. Perhaps 
it would be truer to say they wish to plan the experi- 
ences of students in terms of some one general con- 
cept of the good life. Chiefly the social studies (history, 
geography, and civics) are selected as the core with the 
thought that good character is developed from proper 
guidance in these fields. Such a choice carries the im- 
plication that good character is nothing more than 
civic or social character, and there is indeed more than 
an implication of socialism in such a notion. 


The Hand Book of School Policies and Practices 
(1943, p. 5) of the Diocese of Pittsburgh admits that 


46 [bid. 


47 Cf. O’Connell, op. cit., p. 127. 
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the teacher is a guide and no more than that. At the 
same time, however, it strikes out at the charge of 
indoctrination, a term which is commonly bandied 
about and is frequently ascribed to all teaching which 
has a definite objective in view. 


To us “Indoctrination” is not a fearsome word. Every 
other agency of education, the press, the movies, the 
shop, the ofhce, the playground, the summer camp, 
the State, the Church, and parents themselves, indoc- 
trinate and must indoctrinate in certain areas for the 
very security of the child and the State. The school is. 
but a part of this educational effort. Often it must at- 
tempt to counteract influences of some of the other 
agencies, but even then it is indoctrinating at least in 
those matters which it believes to be necessary and 
essential to a good life. 

Weare realistic enough to think that we must teach 
our children what we ourselves believe to be the truth. 
To paraphrase Patrick Henry: “If this be indoctrina- 
tion, make the most of it.” It does not imply that the 
pupils must accept what we teach them. As a matter of 
fact, experience shows that often they do not. We be- 
lieve they should have freedom, but within a controlled 
environment of the experiences we select for their 
guidance. If the setting up of a controlled environment 
constitutes indoctrination, then again we repeat, “Make 
the most of it.” 

It is admitted that a teacher is a guide and no more. 
She must be careful not to get in the way of the pupil’s 
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development. However even a guide indoctrinates. One 
would certainly be nonplussed in the Canadian woods, 
if, on arriving at an intersection of two trails, our guide 
would say “Make your own choice. I dare not indoc- 
trinate.”” One’s reaction would be to get a new guide 
at once. As one becomes more and more familiar with 
these trails, the services of the guide would become 
gradually less important. So also as the child matures, 
he is becoming more able to make his own decisions 
and control his own conduct. At the beginning some 
indoctrination and some regimentation are necessary. 
The existence of a police force in every civilized coun- 
try proves that for some people, it is always necessary. 


The course of study in history of the Archdiocese 
of Philadelphia also refers to the teacher as merely a 
guide. “If the teacher works out elaborate dramas for 
the pupils, she fails in what is most essential; for 
dramatization in the school room is only to enable 
the child to “act out” or give expression to the im- 
pression that was made upon him. The teacher is 
only to inspire, to direct and guide, and to correct 
wrong impressions.” ** 


EDUCATION, A PREPARATION FOR LIVING 


Educational growth is to be measured not only by 
the number of facts the child has acquired, but also 
by the skills he has developed and by his growth in 


€8 Grades I-IV, n. d., Foreword. 
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worth-while attitudes, appreciations, and interests. 
That this idea of education has been accepted at 
least implicitly by most of the diocesan school sys- 
tems under survey, can be stated with a fair degree 
of certainty. That it has been explicitly accepted by 
some and incorporated into their expression of objec- 
tives is evident from a number of statements. 

The course of study in language of the Arch- 
diocese of Chicago states that English should be 
studied as a means of communicating thoughts to 
others. Its social value should be noted. Moreover, 
the ability acquired in the English period is not an 
isolated skill but pays for itself many times over in 
the increased ability to express ideas in all subjects. 


This course directs attention to the importance of 
training children from the beginning in orderly think- 
ing, as well as in clear and correct speaking and writing 
for purposes of social communication. All the subjects 
of the curriculum will offer opportunities for applying 
principles and establishing habits, but the regular Eng- 
lish period must provide instruction and guidance in 
the use of correct and effective language as a means of 
expressing thought. An attitude of intelligent appreci- 
ation of good English as having actual social value 
should be developed, along with a sense of responsi- 
bility for using correct and effective language. Children 
should be made to realize that the English period is not 
an isolated one, an end in itself, but a period of instruc- 
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tion that develops skill in the use of a tool suitable for 
the expression of ideas in all subjects.*® 


The course of study in science of the Archdiocese 
of Chicago states in effect that the aim of education 
is not knowledge for its own sake but its purpose is 
to help the child adjust himself to his environment. 


Consequently there is a definite need of a science pro- 
gram even on the elementary school level; and in this 
science program the immediate aim is the broadening 
of the child’s experiences with the forces of his environ- 
ment and the developing of an attitude of inquiry con- 
cerning the nature and use of science in modern life. 
. . . [The center of effort, however, is the child and his 
adjustment, and not knowledge for its own sake.®° 


The course of study in history, civics, and geog- 
raphy of the Archdiocese of Boston does not say, with 
the progressive educators, that the purpose of all edu- 
cation is training for citizenship, but it does say that 
instruction in history should imbue a child with 
patriotism and should prepare him in due time to be 
a good citizen. “The teacher should keep in mind 
that the chief purpose of instruction in history is to 
inspire the young with broad, sound, generous pa- 
triotism and to train them for the conscientious dis- 


49 Grades I-VIII, n. d., p. 3. 3 
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charge, in due time, of the duties of citizenship.” ™ 

In another course of study, tolerance is viewed as 
an ordinary result of a knowledge of history. A wide 
sampling of books in this subject field is recom- 
mended as making more certain this growth in 
tolerance. 


One of the by-products gained through a study of 
history is a sense of tolerance, an ability to “put your- 
self in his place, such as to be able to see the viewpoint 
of a southerner in the slavery controversy.” To gain 
such an understanding, provision for the use of supple- 
mentary books in addition to the basic text should be 
made use of. ‘Vhis use of supplementary material will 
also help to provide for individual differences among 
pupils.®? 


DISCIPLINE THROUGH TRAINING IN VIRTUE 


Teaching that fails to promote discipline cannot 
be called education in any true sense. Progressive 
educators, for all the accusations made against them, 
do realize the necessity of some form of discipline. 
They are right, moreover, in asserting that this dis- 
cipline must be self-discipline; that is, it must result 
from an understanding by the child of why he should 
conform to certain norms of conduct. Whether ex- 

51 Grades I-VIII, 1932, p. 11. 


52 Archdiocese of Chicago, Course of Study in Geography, History, 
Civics, Grade VIII, 1934, Foreword, p. 8. 
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ternal discipline is at times necessary to bring about 
the eventual development of internal discipline, is 
not the question here. In all these matters we have 
clear evidence of agreement on the part of the various 
diocesan superintendents. However, we note this dif- 
ference, that the Catholic idea of discipline is not 
based on a norm of usefulness or on mere conform- 
ity to social standards, but on real Christian virtue. 

The Hand Book of School Policies and Practices 
(1943, p. 14) of the Diocese of Pittsburgh defines 
discipline as the “art of being a disciple,’ and views it 
as a thing which must be carefully studied and culti- 
vated. “Discipline is understood as the art of being 
a disciple. It involves the selection of leadership and 
a rational determination to follow it in so far as that 
leadership does not run counter to the law of God. 
Discipline is therefore not something merely to be 
maintained but something to be learned.” 

In the Foreword to the course of study in health 
of the Archdiocese of Boston it is stated that the 
school must cooperate with the home and the church 
in preparing the child for virtuous living. 


Education may well be defined as a preparation for 
life. This means that it is the duty of the school to teach 
children how to live virtuous and useful lives. .. . 
Briefly, the work of the school is to cooperate with 
the home and the church in developing enlightened, 
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healthy and virtuous men and women in whom the 
habits of nght thinking, virtuous living and unselfish 
service have become part and parcel of their daily 
lives.58 | 


Good citizenship which is not based on personal 
virtue.is mere conformity and does not show a per- 
son to be a good moral character. Such is the opinion 
expressed in the course of study in history, civics, and 
geography of the Archdiocese of Boston. 


The Catholic school possesses a distinct advantage 
in the matter of civic training. While the social aspect 
of education is very important it must be remembered 
that social righteousness depends upon individual motr- 
ality. Collective virtue cannot be practiced by a com- 
munity whose individual members do not possess it in 
any manner or degree. For this reason the attempt to 
develop the qualities of citizenship without regard for 
personal virtue, or to make civic unity the one standard 
of moral excellence is doomed to failure. Personal 
integrity is the only guarantee of worthy citizenship. 
Religion alone can teach the child his duties to his 
fellowman, his country and his God—duties which in 
conscience he is bound to observe.** 


The same opinion is expressed in the Foreword to 
the Hand Book of School Policies and Practices 


58 Grades I-VIII, n. d., Foreword. 
54 Grades I-VIII, 1932, Foreword. 
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(1943) of the Diocese of Pittsburgh. “The objec- 
tives of Catholic education are not unlike the ob- 
jectives of other American schools. Only the outlook 
and the temper are different. Catholic education 
cannot be limited to developing useful citizens. It 
aims to mold citizens who are useful because they 
are good.” *° 

Virtue is regarded as the best control of con- 
duct. 


To develop the general aim and the specific aims, 
each teacher in every class and on every grade level 
should plan to establish in her pupils controls of con- 
duct, which in Catholic terminology are called virtues. 
A virtue is a habit. It is a learned tendency to act always 
according to right reason or in conformity with the law 
of God. Virtue implies strength, activity, and joyful- 
ness. There is no such thing as a passive virtue. The 
intellectual, volitional, and emotional abilities of men 
are still involved in the formation of virtues or of good 
habits. A habit which directs an individual toward his 
final goal is a virtue. A habit that leads him away from 
his final goal is a vice. Virtues are either natural or 
supernatural depending on whether they arise out of a 
natural or supernatural motive, and whether or not they 
are directed towards a natural or a supernatural end. 
Practically, the virtues should be developed on the 
natural level first, and then supernaturalized.** 


55 Foreword by James A. W. Reeves, Secretary to the School Board. 
56 [bid., p. 16. 
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METHODS OF TEACHING RELIGION 


A complaint voiced many times in.the courses of 
study in religion of the various dioceses is that the 
methods of instruction in religion have not kept pace 
with the advances made in other areas of instruction. 
Many efforts have been made recently to develop 
new courses of study in religion which do not place so 
much reliance on the catechetical method of teach- 
ing. 

The new course in religion adopted in the ele- 
mentary schools of the Chicago Archdiocese incor- 
porates many of the newer teaching practices. It is 
constructed on the unit plan and is the work of Rev. 
Alexander P. Schorsch, C.M., Ph.D., Dean of the 
Graduate School of De Paul University, aided by the 
Research Staff of the Graduate School, and of Sister 
M. Dolores Schorsch, O.S.B., A.M., Diocesan Super- 
visor, aided by a committee of teachers of the Arch- 
diocese of Chicago. The parts of each unit are 
subdivided into the headings: Exploration, Presen- 
tation, and Assimilation, and the entire course is 
directed toward making religion practical and mean- 
ingful for children. Presenting this new course in 
religion, Monsignor Cunningham, the diocesan su- 
perintendent, remarks in part: 
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In introducing this new Course of Study in Religion, 
the members of the School Board feel that they are mak- 
ing a valuable contribution to the religious life of our 
children. They are convinced that if this course is 
properly used our boys and girls will leave school with 
a deeper understanding of their faith and a greater 
ability to discuss religious truths than it has been pos- 
sible for them to obtain under a purely catechetical 
type of instruction, and that the course will enable 
them to see better the bearing of religious truths on the 
practices of a virtuous life.57 


The Course of Study in Religion (1943) of the 
Archdiocese of Philadelphia suggests a modified 
catechetical approach to the teaching of religion, 
with greater stress placed on practical applications 
of the truths of religion. 


To give Catholic youth not only a deeper knowledge 
of, but also a greater love for their religion through an 
intimate association with Christ and His Teachings 
has been the great objective of old instruction in Re- 
ligion. The tendency today, however, has been away 
from the catechetical approach to the subject. While 
it is true that children must be checked in order to be 
sure they know their religion, it is of much more im- 
portance that they live it. 

This present Course of Study has for its objectives 


57 Archdiocese of Chicago, Teacher's Guidebook in Religion for 
Elementary Schools, Foreword, p. 3. 
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a coordination of both phases of religious teaching: 
the factual and the practical. While the catechetical 
method has been adhered to in order that the children 
may have a firm grasp of the truths of their religion, 
the introduction of Scriptural proofs and of discussion 
problems should make for a deeper understanding of 
these truths and a greater ability on the part of the 
children to discuss their Faith intelligently. 

Correlation of the doctrinal material with everyday 
life has been introduced through the Practice in each 
area studied. Here the child learns that Christ-like 
living is the natural outcome of a knowledge of Christ’s 
doctrines. 


The Introduction to the Religion Course of the 
Diocese of Pittsburgh states that religion must be the 
core of the curriculum and that it must make itself 
felt in all the experiences of the child so that it will 
develop in him “a Christlike and a religious under- 
standing of his relations with God and his fellow- 
men. 


It is a fallacy to assume that a school is Catholic be- 
cause it has crucifixes and holy pictures on the walls 
or because its teachers wear a religious garb. What 
makes a school Catholic is its curriculum. ‘The curricu- 
lum is not Catholic, however, unless every learning 
experience is tied into or integrated with the Catholic 
religion and philosophy of life, not by chance but by 
plan and design. If religion is the core of the curricu- 
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lum, all the experiences of the child in school or on 
_ the playground gradually develop in him a Christlike 
and a religious understanding of his relations with God 
and his fellowmen. Only when we are teaching religion 
this way are we achieving the end sought by public 
educators through such courses as the social studies. 

. We have not departed from the old and definitely 
uncatholic point of view. We still assume that the 
memorization of questions and answers from a cate- 
chism or from some other religion text is the total effort 
to be made in learning religion. We have striven might- 
ily that children learn the facts of catechism or Bible 
history with the thought that such knowledge would 
make them good Catholics and good citizens. As a 
matter of fact we know very well that a person who 
knows his religion does not necessarily live it. If we are 
to regard religion as the core of our curriculum we must 
take a wider view of the task before us and strive 
not only that pupils know the facts of religion but that 
they live religious lives. Religion is a life to be lived, 
not a book to be learned.*® 


Instruction in religion must be significant to the 
child. This significance is achieved by teaching re- 
ligious truths in conjunction with other related 
material. 


In presenting this material to the class under no cir- 
cumstances whatever is the teacher supposed to take 


58 Diocese of Pittsburgh, Introduction to the Religion Course, 1944, 
pp. 2. 
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a catechism and have children learn a number of an- 
swers from a certain chapter. She should follow the 
outline. In some instances it will begin by speaking 
about health, or civics, or music, or art. At the proper 
time the religious principle will appear in the outline. 
When it does the child may refer to his catechism and 
learn the statement of the principle as presented there. 
At the end of each unit a list of doctrinal questions is 
given covering all the doctrines presented in the unit. 
The teacher should spend some time reviewing this 
material at the end of the unit. In our experimental 
classes we have found that children learned these doc- 
trines very rapidly at the end of a unit after they had 
seen their application in conjunction with some other 
related material.®® 


Children of high-school age do not know their 
religion because it has never been made meaningful 
for them. 


One of the reasons why our children come up to 
high school unfamiliar even with the facts of religion 
is that we have wasted too much time teaching these 
facts in the early grades where their applications com- 
pletely eluded the children. Second grade children can 
easily learn catechism answers but when there is noth- 
ing in their own experience upon which to peg them 
they just as easily unlearn them. It is a normal thing 
for a child to forget such memorized facts during the 
summer vacation. After the vacation he is asked to 

59 [bid., p. 5- 
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memorize them again and this goes on and on until 
the child becomes bored with religion. Thus when he 
does arrive at a level of maturation where he could 
really understand the dogmas he is too disinterested 
to study them. It is not a matter of being too late with 
too little but of being too early with too much. It seems 
ridiculous to hear some one say, “These high school 
children do not know their religion. What they 
need is to learn the catechism.” As a matter of fact 
they have been learning the catechism for eight years. 
If they still do not know the religion, the logical de- 
duction should be that we ought to teach it to them 
some other way.®° 


The truths of religion should never be taught to 
children until such time as they are able to appreciate 
their meaning in terms of their experience. 


A sound method of teaching will take account of 
individual differences among children. Certainly this 
is not a problem of devices but of radical curriculum 
adjustment. We know that a boy with an I1.Q. of 50 
cannot be expected to learn history or geometry so 
quickly or so thoroughly as a boy with an I.Q. of 140. 
Yet we have traditionally expected this dull boy to learn 
the same religion content and at the same rate as the 
brighter boy. This is utterly ridiculous. The dull child 
will never remember what he memorizes from a cate- 
chism no matter how many times he studies it. Yet he 
may definitely be a very religious boy, may indeed be- 

$0 Ibid., p. 3. 
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come a saint and may certainly become a citizen with 
proper Catholic understanding of his place in society. 
No tricks of presentation will develop virtue in a child. 
Only by practicing virtues does he learn them. Only by 
“doing” virtuously does he become virtuous. 


Religion will be made functional only if and when 
it is adjusted to the present needs of the child. ““The 
best devices for teaching the catechism fall short of 
the mark. What we need is a new, psychologically 
sound way of guiding children through experiences 
in religion which will be functional for them on their 
own level of maturation, and which will in no way 
be dependent on the memorization of the cate- 
chism.” °? 


CONCLUSION 


Throughout this chapter there have been listed 
many references to educational publications of the 
various archdioceses and dioceses which have shown 
attitudes ranging from extreme conservatism to a 
rather thorough understanding of and sympathy with 
the ideas of progressive educators. In general, the 
policy seems to be one of reasoned caution. Many of 
the newer practices have been adopted; at the same 
time there seems to be a conscious effort to adhere to 

61 [bid., p. 3. 
62 Ibid. 
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the well-grounded principles of the past. In a few 
dioceses experimental schools have been established 
in which some of the newer ideas and practices are 
being tried out before they are rejected or incorpo- 
rated into the diocesan school system. 

The annual report of the Diocese of Wichita for 
the year 1930-31 (p. 20) describes the work at St. 
Patrick’s Experimental School. 


The work at St. Patrick’s Experimental School, 
Wichita, has continued during the past year. St. Pat- 
rick’s serves for experimental administration of the 
diocesan survey tests and of the semi-annual exami- 
nations, for trial use of text books, supplementary 
reading materials and work books, and also for experi- 
mentation with various other projects which are being 
considered for introduction into the schools of the 
diocese. 


This same experimental school is mentioned in 
most of the annual reports up to and including the 
report of 1940-41. 

In the Introduction to the Religion Course (1944, 
_ p. 5) of the Diocese of Pittsburgh mention is also 
made of experimental classes which are held in 
various schools. 

Several experimental schools have been set up in 
the Archdiocese of Chicago. The following state- 
ment from the annual school report of the Archdio- 
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cese for the year 1941-42 (pp. 10 f.) seems about 
as reasonable an answer as can be found to the prob- 
lem of adjusting older methods to the challenge 
offered by the newer schools. 


One of the more important phases of active super- 
vision is to keep the teachers abreast of the times. Edu- 
cation is a living process with constantly changing and 
shifting approaches to subject matter, standards, and 
classroom procedures. However, each new development 
of this restless world should not be seized upon as a 
mandate for revolutionary changes. ‘Tolerance toward 
the views of others, open-mindedness concerning new 
and old ideas, a sense of responsibility for the progress 
and welfare of the child should constantly be kept in 
mind. 

With this in view several of our community super- 
visors have set aside certain schools in which some of 
the new theories and classroom procedures have been 
tried and tested... . 

Until recently, much of the traditional point of view 
in reference to the content fields in the elementary 
school was characterized as the subject matter mastery 
approach. Now, however, this practice is being elimi- 
nated in favor of thinking of an area as contributing 
to the child’s growth in useful directions. Educational 
literature has emphasized the natural blending of kin- 
dred subjects in the content field. Especially has this 
been true in the field of language. All the speaking and 
writing activities of the school are now grouped to- 
gether into one area known as the language arts. Con- 
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sequently, such necessary language skills as the recep- 
tive, in reading and listening; the expressive, in talking 
and writing; the reflective, in thinking and analyzing 
are taught as integral parts of one large skill. 

During the past year this language arts program has 
been introduced into six schools. ‘To simplify the work 
the school day was divided into two parts. One part 
was given over to the language arts program, thus giv- 
ing the individual teacher greater opportunity to cor- 
relate all her language activities. The general procedure 
for the program is as follows: 

1. Choice of the unit (by the teacher) 

2. Motivation (by the teacher) 

3. Formation of interest groups and selection of 

chairmen (by the entire class) 

4. Daily conference with individual groups. While 
one group is conferring with the teacher, the other 
groups are working on other phases of the lan- 
guage unit: writing, reading, talking 

5. Weekly conferences of the entire class. 

The program is proving very satisfactory. Should any 
other teachers be interested in introducing this type of 
procedure into their schools, the superintendents will 
be happy to give them any help they may need. 


Many educational publications of the twenty 
archdioceses and dioceses surveyed make frequent 
use of the terminology of progressive educators. One 
may even get the impression that the diocesan super- 
intendents are mere progressive in their ideas than 
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they dare to be in practice. This is a sign of common 
sense, for one does not rush headlong into adopting a 
thing before he has first given considerable time to 
thinking about it: reflection should precede action. 
The desirable thing is that Catholic educators should 
at least be aware of what is going on about them, and 
should give studied consideration to the ideas and 
practices represented by the newer schools. In this 
way a steady but reasonable progress will be assured. 
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PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION AND 
CATHOLIC PHILOSOPHY 


INTRODUCTION 


IN THE preceding chapters a considerable amount of 
space has been given to a study of the methods of 
progressive education, but little attention has been 
given to the philosophy which underlies it. Even 
many progressive educators are themselves unaware 
of the raison d’étre of the methods they advocate and 
use. And yet, progressive education has not, like 
Topsy, “just growed.” It is the outcome, the logical 
development, of a metaphysics which is at war with 
the traditional metaphysics. In the vanguard of the 
progressive movement, prompting it, inspiring it, 
giving it strength and intellectual justification, chart- 
ing the course of its present and future development, 
are many prominent educational philosophers. ‘The 
chief of these is John Dewey. For all practical pur- 
poses, the philosophy of progressive education can 
be considered the philosophy of John Dewey * and, 


1 James N. Brown, Educational Implications of Four Concepts of 
Human Nature, p. 1. 
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to a lesser extent, of William Kilpatrick, Boyd H. 
Bode, and Harold Rugg.? 

In order to understand progressive education, we 
must understand its philosophy; to evaluate it from a 
Catholic viewpoint, we must compare its philosophy 
with the traditional philosophy of the Catholic 
Church. When we have done this, and have brought 
to light what fundamental oppositions there are, we 
may then be able to recommend certain methods of 
progressive education for adoption in Catholic 
schools without fear of becoming unorthodox or of 
compromising the principles for which Catholic edu- 
cation must always stand. This, then, is the plan of 
the fourth chapter: namely, to evaluate progressive 
education in the light of Catholic philosophy and 
thus provide the background for the fifth and last 
chapter, in which certain principles and practices of 
progressive education will be recommended for 
adoption in Catholic schools. 


Man As A Propuct OF EVOLUTION 


Progressive education is naturalistic; that is, it sees 
man as continuous with nature. It breaks down the 
traditional idea of man’s essential superiority to 
nature based upon the existence of a spiritual soul 
and of the supernatural life of grace. In the opinion 


2 Ibid. 
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of John Dewey, man is a material organism, evolved 
from nature without the intervention of God, and in 
perfect continuity with nature.* In the words of 
O’Connell: 


Evolutionary and biological concepts are the basis 
of Dewey’s philosophy of life. There is nothing closed, 
permanent, or planned in the universe. It is not con- 
stant in change, but a constant order of change; “change 
is omnipresent,” constant in function, not constant in 
existence, without final ends and forms. Within #t man 
finds his home. He is continuous with nature. . . . In 
a word, there is no transcendent world, no supernatural 
universe with which man is in any way concerned.* 


Because Dewey regards man as continuous with 
nature, he seeks to find unity in all things. This has 
become for him a metaphysical prepossession in the 
light of which he rejects the concept of a separate 
soul because, to admit the existence of a spiritual 
soul, distinct from and essentially superior to the 
material body, would be to deny unity and to admit 
that man is not continuous with material nature. 


The traditional psychology of the original separate 
soul, mind or consciousness is in truth a reflex of con- 
ditions which cut human nature off from its natural 
objective relations. It implies first the severance of man 
from nature and then of each man from his fellows. 


8 W. T. Feldman, The Philosophy of John Dewey, p. 82. 
4 Geoffrey O’Connell, op. cit., pp. 110 f. 
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The isolation of man from nature is duly manifested 
in the split between mind and body—since body is 
clearly a connected part of nature. Thus the instrument 
of action and the means of continuous modification of 
action, of the cumulative carrying forward of old ac- 
tivity into new, is regarded as a mysterious intruder or 
as a mysterious parallel accompaniment.® | 


Dewey's assertion of continuity, however, is an 
oversimplification and a somewhat arbitrary assump- 
tion. Actually it has blinded Dewey, as it did others 
before him, to the great differences in nature ap- 
parent all about us. This assumption of continuity 
has leveled the greater to the order of the less by the 
simple application of an a priori principle, itself not 
sufficiently verified. 


But the belief that such continuity holds throughout 
nature is a pure assumption, and it is one of the most 
perilous of all assumptions for both science and phi- 
losophy; for it tends to hasty and dogmatic unifications 
and to a blindness to the actual diversity of things. . . . 
Certainly we should like to see, in a more detailed fash- 
ion than Dewey provides us, how, for example, an act 
of reflective thought is a “projection, continuation or 
complication” of astronomical phenomena, or in what 
sense the movements of the electron within the atom 
are a prototype of the poetic imaginings of a creative 
artist.® 


5 John Dewey, Human Nature and Conduct, p. 85. 
6 Feldman, op. cit., pp. 88 f. 
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Besides the physical equipment with which nature 
provides man, Dewey holds, man has also inherited 
certain indefinite tendencies and activities which 
make up his native endowment. These impulsive 
tendencies, at the time of man’s birth, are without or- 
ganization or pattern; moreover, man does not have 
within himself any principle by which he can direct 
these random activities and inclinations.’ Since man 
does not have such a principle within himself, direc- 
tion of these activities must come from without. For 
Dewey, this principle is man’s environment or the 
social organization into which he is born.* In Dewey’s 
own words, “the inchoate and scattered impulses of 
an infant do not coordinate into serviceable powers 
except through social dependencies and companion- 
ships.” ®° Thus Dewey denies freedom of the will, at 
least in the traditional sense.*° 


INDIVIDUALITY CONFUSED WITH PERSONALITY 


In postulating the continuity of man with nature, 
Dewey and other naturalistic philosophers deny the 
spiritual nature-of man. Since man is continuous 
with nature, they argue, and since all things in nature 
of which we have immediate and scientific knowl- 

7 Brown, op. cit., p. 6. 
8 Ibid. 


® Dewey, op. cit., p. 94. 
10 Brown, op. cit., p. 13. 
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edge are material, so also man must be totally ma- 
terial. Similarly, the word “rational” has come to 
have little meaning for progressive philosophers since 
it no longer represents a form of psychic activity 
essentially superior to sense, but represents only the 
thought and volitional processes of man superior to 
similar processes of other creatures in degree but not 
in kind. Therefore the notion of personality has lost 
its former philosophical meaning to such an extent 
that what is now considered a development of per- 
sonality has actually become a cult of individuality. 

In Boethius’ definition, which is accepted by 
scholastic philosophers, a person is an “individual 
substance of a rational nature.” ** It is the soul or 
the rational nature of man precisely that makes man 
an individual substance essentially different from an 
animal which is also an individual substance. ‘The 
breaking down of this distinction between the ra- 
tional and the animal nature of man has resulted in 
destroying the only real meaning of “person” and 
“personality.” ) 

Personality is fundamentally opposed to indi- 
viduality. Just as man’s rational nature is the factor 
by which man is rendered a person, so man’s material 
nature is the factor by which he is made an individ- 


11 Robert E. Brennan, O.P., Thomistic Psychology, p. 282. “Indi- 
vidual substance” as used in this definition means a supposit or a 
complete incommunicable substance. 
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ual.’? It has been charged, and perhaps rightly so, 
that many progressive methods which are supposedly 
directed toward freeing and developing the person- 
ality of the child are really directed toward a libera- 
tion of his animal or material instincts and are 
therefore only a development of his individuality. 
Maritain expresses this view in the following. 


Such being the case, certain educators confuse per- 
sonality with individuality, and mistake the display of 
sheer individuality for the development of personality. 
Personality means interiority to one’s self; this internal 
selfhood grows in proportion as the life of reason and 
freedom dominates over the life of instinct and sensual 
desire—which implies self-sacrifice, striving toward self- 
perfection and love. But individuality, in the strict 
Aristotelian sense in which I am using this word, in- 
dividuality means the material ego, the displaying of 
which consists in giving a free hand to the irrational 
trends of this ego. Thus, while becoming the center of 
everything, the ego is in reality scattered among cheap 
desires or overwhelming passions, and finally submitted 
to the determinism of matter.}* 


In another place, Maritain speaking about the clas- 
sical distinction between the “ego” and the “self” 
criticises sharply the materialistic trends in modern 


12 This is the opinion of St. Thomas, who held that matter is the 
principle of individuation. Cf. St. Thomas Aquinas, Summa theol., 
fad. 36, 2.2 add 3 

18 Jacques Maritain, Education at the Crossroads, p. 34. 
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education. “I should like to observe now that a kind 
of animal training, which deals with psycho-physical 
habits, conditioned reflexes, sense-memorization, etc. 
undoubtedly plays its part in education: it refers to 
material individuality, or to what is not specifically 
human in man. But education is not animal training. 
The education of man is a human awakening.” 


REJECTION OF ORIGINAL SIN 


When Jean Jacques Rousseau discarded the doc- 
trine of original sin on the grounds that it is incom- 
patible with the goodness of the Creator, he began a 
movement in educational thought which has come 
down to our own day in ever-increasing force. It is 
probably true that no philosopher of progressive edu- 
cation today holds with the doctrine of original sin. 
The philosophy of progressive education, bound with 
naturalism and expressed in the liberation of the 
child so that he can develop without restraint accord- 
ing to his own natural tendencies, is seemingly in- 
compatible with the ideas of “fallen nature’ and 
“original sin,” or at least with these ideas as the 
Catholic theologian understands them. 

And yet John Dewey rejects the opinion of Rous- 
seau that every tendency of the child is toward good. 
Dewey himself recognizes that the native inclina- 


14 [bid., p. 9. bv 
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tions and activities which are the endowment of the 
child can turn toward evil as well as toward good, for 
they have in themselves no principle of direction. 
Thus Dewey rejects the philosophy of sentimental- 
ism.** On the other hand, holding to his idea of 
man’s continuity with nature, Dewey rejects the 
supernatural notion of original sin. A second reason 
why Dewey rejects original sin is that he identifies it 
with the idea of total depravity. This, however, is a 
Protestant and not a Catholic idea. 

The Catholic doctrine of original sin does not sup- 
pose a depravity of human nature. Briefly, the Catho- 
lic doctrine may be explained as follows. When God 
created Adam He could have left him in a state of 
pure nature: ** that is, a state in which he would have 
had the use of his intellect and will and memory and 
the bodily faculties which were a part of his nature, 
but without the use of other faculties and abilities 
which are above his nature.’7 God, however, chose 
to raise man gratuitously to a state above nature and 
to endow him with gifts beyond his nature. Thus in 
the same moment in which God created Adam, He 
raised him out of himself and gave him a super- 
natural destiny. Moreover, besides the gift of 
sanctifying grace by which Adam was constituted 


15 Brown, op. cit., p. 18. 
16 J. M. Hervé, Manuale theologiae dogmaticae, II, 374. 
4% Ibid. 
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intrinsically a child of God and a partaker of divine 
nature, God endowed him with several preter- 
natural ** gifts, namely, those of infused knowledge, 
bodily immortality, freedom from sickness and pain, 
and freedom from concupiscence.*® 

All these gifts together constituted what is known 
as the state of integrity or of original justice. These 
gifts, both supernatural and preternatural, were 
not given to Adam as an endowment which was to be 
purely private, but were given to him in custody as 
the heritage of the human race. Had Adam stood the 
test which God gave him, he would have preserved 
for himself and for the human race all these gifts. 
When, however, at the instigation of Eve, he dis- 
obeyed the law of God by eating of the forbidden 
fruit, he lost all claim for himself and for the human 
race to the gifts which God had given him and he was 
reduced to the state of fallen nature *° although he 
retained his supernatural destiny.?? The sin which 
Adam committed was called original sin, and every 
child born of man comes into the world with the 
obligation of incurring this original sin.*? As a result 

18 Tbid., p. 363. 

19 A. Tanquerey, Synopsis theologiae dogmaticae, II, 552. 

20 Hervé, op. cit., p. 373- 

21 Ibid. 

22 The words “obligation of incurring this original sin” are used 


advisedly because such is the famous distinction of Duns Scotus by 
which he explains the Immaculate Conception of the Blessed Virgin 
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of original sin, man’s nature was not depraved as 
many Protestant theologians have taught, but only 
became subject to the conflicts which arise from the 
union of spiritual soul and material body. ‘The con- 
flict of the flesh against the spirit, and the spirit 
against the flesh, which was held in check while man 
possessed the preternatural gift of freedom from 
concupiscence, now shows itself in the unruly and 
inordinate impulses which all are at times conscious 
of. Man’s nature is not corrupted by original sin,”* it 
is not intrinsically deranged but rather it is deprived 
of the gifts which were in themselves above and be- 
yond man’s nature.”* 

One of the principal reasons why Dewey and the 
other philosophers of progressive education reject 
the doctrine of original sin is that they understand 
it in the Protestant sense of total depravity. The fol- 
lowing explanation is given by Brown. 


In connection with these terms, Dewey also uses the 
terms, “aboriginal curse,” “original sin,” and “theo- 
logical doctrine of total depravity.” In short, Dewey 
considers as synohymous the theory of innate depravity 
and the doctrine of original sin. In this he errs most 
grievously, for he neglects to make a singularly impor- 


Mary. It would not be correct to say that every man comes into the 
world with original sin, because the Blessed Virgin, by the special 
favor of God, did not. Cf. ibid., p. 389. 

28 Tanquerey, op. cit., p. 574. 

24 Ibid. 
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tant distinction. Indeed he is apparently unacquainted 
with the distinction, or at least he does not admit its 
validity, for one hunts in vain for reference to it. It is | 
the distinction between the doctrine of original sin as 
proposed by the Protestant Reformers, in which hu- 
man nature is held to be innately depraved and evil, 
and the doctrine of original sin as taught by Catholic 
theology which definitely states that human nature is 
not depraved. ‘The fundamental importance of the dis- 
tinction lies in the injustice of attributing a belief in 
innate depravity to those who subscribe to the Catholic 
doctrine of original sin, and in the inability to under- 
stand, by reason of the basic misconception, the super- 
structure of moral and educational theory that they 
build upon their concept of human nature.** 


DENIAL OF DuAL NATuRE IN MAN 


John Dewey, as has been said above, postulates a 
strict unity in man because he holds firmly to the 
doctrine of man’s continuity with nature.?* The idea 
of a spiritual soul distinct from man’s material body 
and in some way independent of it seems to Dewey to 
postulate a fundamental opposition within the na- 
ture of man, destructive of harmony and incapable of 
being explained by any process of merely biological 
evolution. 

This disharmony in man’s nature was seen not 


25 Brown, op. cit., p. 22. 
26 Feldman, op. cit., p. 82. 
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only by Dewey but by many other educational phi- 
losophers as inherent in the theory of dualism. Here 
again there is a misunderstanding of a scholastic 
doctrine, which in this case is confused with Car- 
tesian dualism. In the scholastic explanation of dual- 
ism, man is composed of a material substance or body 
united to a spiritual substance or soul, but united in 
a substantial union of one incomplete substance with 
another incomplete substance.*” In the substantial 
union which results, the body is the material sub- 
strate ** determined to be specifically human by the 
presence of the rational soul, which is the substantial 
form of the body.?® There is no fundamental opposi- 
tion between the two since each mutually comple- 
ments the other. The soul or substantial form is the 
principle of the threefold life in man, vegetative, 
sensitive, and rational.®*° That this is true is seen from 
the fact that there is a mutual interdependence of 
each part of this threefold life.** Thus intense vegeta- 
tive activity impedes sensitive and intellectual ac- 
tivity: e.g., after one has eaten heavily the activity of 
phantasms and intellectual processes is greatly less- 
ened; after a man engages in strenuous bodily labor 
and when a man is sick, phantasms and intellectual 


27 Brennan, op. cit., p. 82. 
28 [bid., p. 69. 
29 [bid. 
80 [bid. 
81 [bid., p. 71. 
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processes also are lessened. On the other hand, in- 
tense activity of the senses impedes vegetative and 
intellectual activity: e.g., intense use of the sensitive 
imagination makes one tired and impedes concentra- 
tion of the intellect; moreover, strong emotions, such 
as fear, induce bodily illness and disturb the intellect. 
Finally, intense intellectual activity impedes vegeta- 
tive and sensitive activity: e.g., intense intellectual 
concentration produces bodily fatigue and may even 
bring about a nervous breakdown. This mutual im- 
peding of the parts of man’s threefold life is under- 
stood only if one soul is the principle of this entire 
life, because, if there were three principles in man, it 
could not be explained why a drain upon one princi- 
ple should have any effect upon the others.*? Thus 
there is essential unity and harmony in man’s nature 
because one and the same soul is the principle of all 
life. 

In the theory of Cartesian dualism there is no 
union of soul and body in any substantial sense. For 
Descartes the body is a complete substance and the 
soul is a complete substance, and between the two 
there is a fundamental and irrevocable opposition 
which follows from the fact that it is the very nature 
of matter to be extended and of spirit to be unex- 


82 Ibid. 
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tended. Moreover, Descartes believed that the soul 
is localized, residing in the pineal gland. Thomas 
Verner Moore expresses Descartes’ teaching as fol- 
lows: “The soul, according to Descartes, is not the 
complement of a material substrate, which cannot 
exist without some informing principle determining 
it to be what it is. The soul is a spiritual substance 
complete in itself. The body is a corporal substance 
complete in itself. The soul lives in the body much 
as a ghost might be conceived of haunting a 
house.” *° 

The very impossibility of the Cartesian philosophy 
of the soul has led to its rejection, and it is the Car- 
tesian idea of the soul that has brought the soul con- 
cept into disfavor. The Cartesian theory of the union 
between body and soul is equally unlikely, and it is 
in the name of Cartesian dualism that all dualism is 
rejected. ‘Thomas Verner Moore remarks that the 
gap between body and soul which was bridged in the 
explanations of Aristotle and St. ‘Thomas was closed 
by Descartes and as a result “a reasonable interac- 
tionism is a terra incognita in modern discussions 
of the problem of body and mind. Dualism outside 
of scholastic circles generally means Cartesianism, 
and the Aristotelian and medieval explanation of the 


88 Moore, Cognitive Psychology, p. 139. 
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body-mind relationship is referred to without its 
being understood or adequately set forth.” ** It is 
Descartes’ failure to account for the interaction be- 
tween body and mind which has left his theory so in- 
adequate to explain the complex psychic life of man. 
In the words of Moore, Descartes “‘placed a non- 
extended spiritual unit substance in conjunction with 
an extended material substance and termed the 
union man.” ** 


Goat OF EDUCATION 


One cannot speak intelligently of the purpose of 
education without supposing an underlying philoso- 
phy of education. Dewey, for instance, holding as he 
does that man is continuous with nature and reject- 
ing the idea of a spiritual soul and a supernatural 
life, would hold a purpose or goal for education dif- 
ferent from that of a Catholic philosopher, who sees 
in man not only a material body continuous with 
nature but also a spiritual soul endowed with sanctify- 
ing grace and destined to live a supernatural life with 
God for all eternity. Unfortunately the goal or pur- 
pose proposed for progressive education, although 
perhaps adequate to meet the demands of its philoso- 
phy, is quite inadequate to fit man for anything teleo- 

8¢ Ibid., p. 535; 
%% Ibid., p. 537. 
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logical or for a life beyond this life. Progressive 
education, given over to the cult of nature and bend- 
ing its every effort to be positivist and scientific, often 
seems to be without any real goal or purpose. Mari- 
tain sees in much of modern education the fallacy of 
worshiping means and of cultivating them for their 
own sake. 


Here we see from the outset the two most general 
misconceptions against which education must guard 
itself. The first misconception is a lack or disregard of 
ends. If means are liked and cultivated for the sake 
of their own perfection, and not as means alone, to 
that very extent they cease to lead to the end, and art 
loses its practicality; its vital efficiency is replaced by 
a process of infinite multiplication, each means devel- 
oping and spreading for its own sake. ‘This supremacy 
of means over end and the consequent collapse of all 
sure purpose and real efficiency seem to be the main 
reproach to contemporary education. ‘he means are 
not bad. On the contrary, they are generally much bet- 
ter than those of the old pedagogy. The misfortune is 
precisely that they are so good that we lose sight of 
the end. Hence the surprising weakness of education 
today, which proceeds from our attachment to the very 
perfection of our modern educational means and meth- 
ods and our failure to bend them toward the end. The 
child is so well tested and observed, his needs so well 
detailed, his psychology so clearly cut out, the methods 
for making it easy for him everywhere so perfected, 
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that the end of all these commendable improvements 
runs the risk of being forgotten or disregarded. . . . 
The scientific improvement of the pedagogical means 
and methods is in itself outstanding progress. But the 
more it takes on importance, the more it requires a 
parallel strengthening of practical wisdom and of the 
dynamic trend toward the goal.*¢ 


In a somewhat humorous vein Maritain reproves 
those educators who are so lost in their admiration of 
the latest psychological experiments and improve- 
ments, so convinced that all education must take its 
inspiration and direction from the child, that they 
have abandoned all objective goals of education. 


Moreover, by dint of insisting that in order to teach 
John mathematics it is more important to know John 
than to know mathematics—which is true enough in 
one sense—the teacher will so perfectly succeed in 
knowing John that John will never succeed in knowing 
mathematics. Modern pedagogy has made invaluable 
progtess in stressing the necessity of carefully analyzing 
and fixing its gaze on the human subject. ‘The wrong 
begins when the object to be taught and the primacy 
of the object are forgotten, and when the cult of the 
means—not to an end, but without an end—only ends 
up in a psychological worship of the subject.$* 

86 Maritain, op. cit., pp. 3 f. 

87 Tbid., pp. 13 f. 
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Most modern textbooks of education speak of 
education as a training for citizenship. This idea, 
based upon the philosophy of John Dewey and of the 
other philosophers who provide the background for 
progressive education, excludes from education any 
purpose of preparing the child for a life beyond this 
life. Dewey sees the end or goal of education as that 
of “development or growth of the social being in 
social efficiency.” ** This goal of social efficiency is 
for Dewey a moral goal, “for in Dewey’s thought, the 
concept of social efficiency and morality are identi- 
cal.” **° Dewey himself says that, “apart from partici- 
pation in social life, the school has no moral end or 
aimey! 


Social eficiency having been thus established as the 
ultimate standard of morality and as the ultimate 
goal of education, it becomes the sole point of refer- 
ence and criterion for the judgment of all other aims 
of education. 

Dewey’s acceptance of character formation or moral- 
ity as an end or goal of education must, therefore, be 
judged according to the criterion of social efficiency. 
Thus he says, “I believe that the moral education cen- 
ters upon this conception of the school as a mode of 
social life, that the best and deepest moral training is 

88 Brown, op. cit., p. 85. 


ee Ibid. 
40 Dewey, op. cit., p. 11. 
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precisely that which one gets through having to enter 
into proper relations with others in a unity of work and 
thought.” #1 


Dewey attempts to build on the scientific idea of 
man alone and thus he excludes every goal of educa- 
tion which is based upon anything suprasensible or 
metaphysical, such as a spiritual soul or a super- 
natural destiny. And yet, as Maritain expresses it in 
effect, it is impossible to establish a goal of education 
on a merely scientific idea of man and carry it out 


logically. 


It should be pointed out that if we tried to build 
education on the single pattern of the scientific idea 
of man and carry it out accordingly, we could only do 
so by distorting or warping this idea: for we should 
have to ask what is the nature and destiny of man, and 
we should be pressing the only idea at our disposal, 
that is the scientific one, for an answer to our question. 
Then we should try, contrary to its type, to draw from 
it a kind of metaphysics. From the logical point of 
view, we would have a spurious metaphysics disguised 
as science and yet deprived of any really philosophical 
insight; and from the practical point of view, we would 
have a denial or a misconception of those very realities 
and values without which education loses all human 
sense or becomes the training of an animal for the 
utility of the state. 

41 Brown, op. cit., pp. 85f., quoting Dewey, My Educational 
Creed, pp. 8 f. 
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Thus the fact remains that the complete and integral 
idea of man which is the prerequisite of education can 
only be a philosophical and religious idea of man. I 
say philosophical, because this idea pertains to the na- 
ture or essence of man; I say religious, because of the 
existential status of this human nature in relation to 
God and the special gifts and trials and vocations in- 
volved.*? 


Means oF EDUCATION 


Any statement of the means of education, if it is to 
bea reasonable one, must consider the nature of man. 
As the reader will recall, John Dewey holds that the 
child is born into the world equipped with random 
inclinations and impulses that lack an inward princi- 
ple by which they can be ditected. The principle of 
direction comes from outside the child, and this 
principle is the environment or the social milieu. 
Therefore he argues logically that the best means of 
education is a shaping of the child’s environment so 
that these random inclinations and impulses will be 
directed in the best possible manner. ‘Thus he says: 
“The best we can accomplish for posterity is to trans- 
mit unimpaired and with some increment of meaning 
the environment that makes it possible to maintain 
the habits of decent and refined life.” ** 

42 Maritain, op. cit., pp. 5 f. 


48 Dewey, Human Nature and Conduct, p. 21. 
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In thus shaping the child’s environment, the 
teacher is to guide and direct but is not to impose 
his will or his opinions upon the child. Indoctrina- 
tion must be avoided. Dewey expresses this view in 
the following words. 


I believe that under existing conditions far too much 
of the stimulus and control proceeds from the teacher, 
because of neglect of the idea of the school as a form 
of social life. . . . The teacher is not in the school to 
impose certain ideas or to form certain habits in the 
child, but is there-as a member of the community to 
select the influences which shall affect the child and 
to assist him in properly responding to these influences. 
. . . I believe that the teacher’s business is simply to 
determine, on the basis of larger experience and riper 
wisdom, how the discipline of life shall come to the 
child.*4 


The means of Catholic education differ from the 
means proposed by Dewey and the progressive edu- 
cators in this, that Catholic education looks toward a 
supernatural goal or destiny of man. Therefore every 
means and every method employed in Catholic edu- 
cation must be conducive to and not destructive of a 
higher degree of moral and spiritual perfection and 
must lead one by the paths chosen closer to God. 
Hence the Catholic educator, conscious of a code of 


44 Dewey, My Educational Creed, p. 9. 
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objective morality which is the law of nature and of 
God, sees the necessity of inculcating in the child 
moral virtues that cannot be inspired without the 
presentation of suitable motives. He does not hesi- 
tate to tell the child that some things are objectively 
wrong and are to be avoided because they are op- 
posed to the law of God; for him morality is not mere 
pragmatism or social approval. The progressive edu- 
cators, however, condemn, “on the ground of opposi- 
tion to all indoctrination, all direct systematic effort 
of the traditional school toward inculcating in the 
young even the moral values traditionally considered 
fundamental.” *° 

The Catholic educator, while stressing the im- 
portance of the teacher in inspiring the child by the 
inculcation of right principles and motives and by 
the lesson of good example, does not deny the im- 
portance of creative activities and experiences in the 
formation of character. This idea is expressed by 
Brown in the following words: 

That there may be no misunderstanding, let it be 
said that the above discussion in no way indicates a 
complete rejection by the Catholic educator of experi- 
ence and activity, and of the child’s interests and his 


self-expression. Indeed, he values them highly as edu- 
cational factors, if rightly used, in aiding the child’s 


45 Michael Demiashkevich, An Introduction to the Philosophy of 
Education, p. 121. 
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normal and proper development. His objection is, 
rather, to “that narrow conception of interests and ex- 
perience” in which they are made the be-all and end-all 
of education, the very source of values, of moral stand- 
ards of conduct, and the sole basis of self-discipline.*® 


In contradistinction to the purely naturalistic ap- 
proach to character training is the Catholic idea of 
the sanctification of men by means of grace and the 
sacraments. T’he progressive educator seeks to find 
the seeds of perfection in the child himself. This 
naturalistic approach is criticized in the encyclical 
letter of Pope Pius XI. “This perfection they seek to 
acquire by means of education. But many of them 
with, it would seem, too great insistence on the ety- 
mological meaning of the word, pretend to draw 
education out of human nature itself . . . by its 
own unaided powers.” **'To the Catholic educator an 
exclusive dependence on purely natural discipline, 
high motives, and ideals is in itself almost as unfruit- 
ful of results as is the reliance on experiences and — 
activities. The child must be led to avail himself of 
the means by which supernatural grace is obtained, 
without which the living of a supernatural life is im- 
possible. Without grace, Pope Pius XI says, “it is 
impossible to control evil impulses, impossible to 

46 Brown, op. cit., pp. 119 f. 


47 Pius XI, op. cit., p. 4. 
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attain to the full and complete perfection of educa- 
tion intended by the Church, which Christ has en- 
dowed so richly with divine doctrine and with the 
sacraments, the efficacious means of grace.” ** In 
Catholic philosophy education is looked upon as a 
process of cooperating with divine grace to form “the 
true and perfect Christian, that is, to form Christ 
Himself in those regenerated by baptism.” *° 


EDUCATION, A RESPONSE TO FELT NEEDS 


Progressive education, occupied with a study of 
the nature of the child, considers that instruction 
should be in response to the needs which the child 
himself feels spontaneously. Knowledge should not 
be forced upon the child but should be offered to him 
as he feels the need for it and seeks after it. This 
theory is subject to criticism so far as the child is in- 
capable of adequate self-direction. Moreover, certain 
skills and areas of knowledge necessary for the gen- 
erality of mankind, may never appeal spontaneously 
to certain children of a group. Maritain criticizes 
sharply such a philosophy of education. 


The plastic and suggestible freedom of the child is 
harmed and led astray if it is not helped and guided. 
An education which consisted in making the child 

48 Ibid., p. 24. 

49 Ibid., p. 36. 
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responsible for acquiring information about that of 
which he does not know he is ignorant, an education 
which only contemplated a blossoming forth of the 
child’s instincts, and which rendered the teacher a 
tractable and useless attendant, is but a bankruptcy of 
education and of the responsibility of adults toward 
the youth. The night of the child to be educated re- 
quires that the educator shall have moral authority over 
him, and this authority is nothing else than the duty 
of the adult to the freedom of the youth.®° 


And in another place Maritain says: 


To discuss the matter in a more specific manner, I 
should like to make the following observations: that 
conception which makes education itself a constantly 
renewed experiment, starting from the pupil’s present 
purposes and developing in one way or another accord- 
ing to the success of his problem-solving activity with 
regard to these purposes and to new purposes arising 
from broadened experience in unforeseen directions, 
such a pragmatist conception has its own merits when 
it comes to the necessity of adapting educational meth- 
ods to the natural interests of the pupils. But what 
are the standards for judging the purposes and values 
thus successively emerging in the pupil’s mind; if the 
teacher himself has no general aim, nor final values to 
which all this process is related; if education itself is 
to grow “in whatever direction a novelly emerging 
future renders most feasible’; in other words, if the 
pragmatist theory requires a perpetual experimental re- 

50 Maritain, op. cit., p. 33. 
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construction of the ends of the educator himself (and 
not only of the experience of the pupil), then it teaches 
educational recipes but gets away from any real art 
of education: for an education which does not have 
any goal of its own and tends only to growth itself with- 
out “end beyond further growth” is no more an art 
than an art of architecture which would not have any 
idea of what is to be built, and would only tend to the 
growth of the construction in whatever direction a new 
addition of materials is feasible.*? 


Moreover, if education is offered only in response 
to the felt needs of the child, the child will receive no 
training or discipline of will. It is true that the child 
is not born with a depraved nature, yet he has inor- 
dinate tendencies which must be guided and bent, 
and he has a supernatural destiny to be reached which 
he will never be led to seek by spontaneous natural 
impulses. Throughout life the child will have to do 
unpleasant things because it will be his duty to do 
them. Certain fundamental habits, skills, and ideals 
are needed as part of the equipment with which the 
child will be able to face life prepared to meet its - 
trials and to reach its proximate and ultimate goals. 
Therefore, from the earliest days of his education, he 
should be led to acquire these habits, skills, and ideals, 
even though they do not appeal to him in themselves 
and may be repugnant to him. In other words, he 


51 [bid., p. 17. 
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must be taught to do things not only because he likes 
to do them, but sometimes only because he feels that 
he ought to do them. All moral virtue is in the will 
and, since virtue is greater than knowledge, will 
training is even more important than intellect train- 
ing. 

We believe that intelligence is in and by itself nobler 
than the will of man, for its activity is more immaterial 
and universal. But we believe also that, in regard to the 
things or the very objects on which this activity bears, 
it is better to will and love the good than simply to 
know it. Moreover it is through man’s will, when it is 
good, not through his intelligence, be it ever so perfect, 
that man is made good and right. A similar intermin- 
gling of roles is to be found in education, taken in its 
broadest sense. The upbringing of the human being 
must lead both intelligence and will toward achieve- 
ment, and the shaping of the will is throughout more 
important to man than the shaping of the intellect. 
Yet, whereas the educational systems of schools and 
colleges succeeds as a rule in equipping man’s intellect 
for knowledge, it seems to be missing its main achieve- 
ment, the equipment of man’s will. What an infe- 
licity! 5? 


PLace OF ACTIVITIES IN EDUCATION 
It is an old axiom of the philosophers that there 
is nothing in the intellect which previously was not 


82 [bid., p. 22. 
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in some way or other in the sense.** All knowledge, 
therefore, begins with sense knowledge. Since this 
is true, education should make use of sense experi- 
ence to as great extent as possible.°* And thus the 
stress laid by progressive educators upon the neces- 
sity of activity has in itself a good philosophical 
foundation. 

This means that from the very start, and as far as 
possible all through the years of youth, hands and mind 
should be at work together. This point has been made 
particularly clear by modern pedagogy as regards child- 
hood. It is also valid for youth. The importance of 
manual work accompanying the education of the mind 
during the high school and college training is more and 
more recognized. There is no place closer to man than 
a workshop, and the intelligence of a man is not only 
in his head, but in his fingers too.*® 

If progressive education restricted itself to an in- 
sistence upon a wealth of activities, the Catholic 
educator could take no exception to it. The fault, 
however, lies in the fact that activities are given a 
place not only of importance but of almost exclusive 
importance, with the result that the tendency is to 
recognize sense experience alone as being of value to 
the exclusion of abstract intellectual reasoning. The 
Catholic educator sees activities and sense experience 


58 Nihil est in intellectu quod prius non aliquo modo fuerit in sensu. 
54 Cf. Feldman, op. cit., p. 69. 
55 Maritain, op. cit., p. 45. 
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as laying the foundation upon which the reason can 
build its own loftier structure. Sense knowledge, 
which is expressed by sensations and phantasms, is 
particular and is essentially inferior to the universal 
ideas which are drawn by the intellect from the 
agglomeration of sense perceptions. Intellectual 
knowledge and all science are perfections of sense 
experience, and only so far as they are perfections of 
sense are they properly rational and human. Correct 
educational theory does not lie in despising the value 
of activity and experience nor does it lie in exalting 
them beyond proper measure, but the truth as usual 
lies between the two extremes. “Education must in- 
spire eagerness both for experience and for reason, 
teach reason to base itself on facts and experience to 
realize itself in rational knowledge, grounded on 
principles, looking at the raisons d’étre, causes and 
ends, and grasping reality in terms of how and 
why.” °° 


CONCLUSION 


In this chapter the philosophy of progressive edu- 
cation has been criticized on the following counts: 

1. that it holds that man is continuous with nature 
and refuses to accept anything spiritual or immaterial 
in man or any destiny which cannot be explained by 
biological evolution; 


56 Ibid., pp. 46 f. 
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2. that it confuses individuality with personality 
and considers mere liberation of animal nature as a 
development of personality; 

3. that it rejects the doctrines of original sin and of 
man’s elevation to the supernatural state; 

4. that it denies the duality of man’s nature by 
denying the existence of a rational soul distinct from 
the body; 

5. that it regards acation: as having no other goal 
but that of preparation for citizenship and the de- 
velopment of social efhciency; 

6. that it holds that education is effected best by 
mere control of the child’s environment and denies 
the teacher a positive function in shaping the child’s 
mind or will; 

7. that by insisting upon education as a response to 
the felt needs of the child, it robs education of all 
teal ends or objectives and neglects the training of 
the will, which has always been considered a neces- 
sary part of education; 

8. that, while correctly placing emphasis on the 
necessity of activities, it does not attribute proper 
importance to the function of the intellect in ab- 
stracting from sense knowledge; for knowledge which 
is properly and exclusively human begins only where 
the senses cease to know. 

The philosophy of progressive education has 
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broken sharply with the traditional philosophies of 
the past. Often it seems that there is almost a de- 
liberate purpose of contradicting everything tradi- 
tional. Brown, in the conclusion to his thesis, 
accounts for this tendency to break with the past by 
two attitudes which he calls the “attitude of reac- 
tion” and the “attitude of attaching labels.” 


The first of these is an attitude of reaction. By this 
is meant that some abuse or excess is assumed as the 
basis or reason for taking a position quite the opposite 
of it. As examples of this may be noted Dewey’s re- 
action from the doctrine of the soul which, he says, 
separates man from his environment, his reaction from 
“separating morals from conduct,” his reaction from 
the type of school management which ignored the 
child’s interests and the effects of environment on 
native activity, or which considered the child to be 
depraved and intrinsically bad. This attitude of reac- 
tion, as is almost invariably the case with such atti- 
tudes, often carried its protagonists to the opposite 
Extreme iyi 

The second attitude to be considered, one which is 
closely associated with the attitude of reaction, is that 
of attaching “labels” to opposing views. ‘Thus, for ex- 
ample, one of the factors which is considered to have 
contributed to the fallacy of separating man from na- 
ture has been labelled “dualism.” The necessary distinc- 
tion between those forms of dualism which postulate 
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a disunited soul and body and Scholastic dualism which 
postulates as basic the substantial union of body and 
soul is ignored. This distinction being ignored, any 
approach suspected of dualistic tendencies becomes 
anathema because it separates man from his environ- 
ment. 

Another example of labelling appears in connection 
with discussions of “‘orthodox morality,” which, Dewey 
says, separated morals and conduct and made either 
mere good intention or faith the key to morality. Dewey 
seems to have seen examples of this type of orthodoxy 
in Kant’s theory of ethics and in the Calvinistic and Lu- 
theran doctrine of justification by faith. He is not at 
pains, however, to distinguish between these systems 
and others which are also “orthodox” but do not ad- 
here to either of these principles. 

Again, there is the reaction against the idea of hu- 
man “depravity.” Just as Rousseau reacted from it and 
arrived at a sentimental doctrine of essential goodness, 
so Dewey comes to the conclusion that impulses and 
activities will infallibly turn in the right direction if 
given a good environment. On this idea do the doc- 
trines of child interest and activity rest. In order to 
maintain these doctrines any concept which suggests 
that in the child there is a tendency to evil must be 
scouted. Hence, the Catholic doctrine of original sin, 
which is essentially different from that of total de- 
pravity, is included under the title of depravity, no 
distinctions are made, and the case is closed.®? 

57 Brown, op. cit., pp. 125-27. 
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The philosophy of progressive education, then, is 
greatly at variance with Catholic philosophy. This 
difference arises from a difference in the manner of 
conceiving the nature and destiny of man. Man’s 
spiritual nature is either denied or ignored, and the 
whole notion of the supernatural life and of grace is 
either dismissed as a medieval superstition or shunted 
off to the province of the theologians. From a phi- 
losophy which is as naturalistic as that of John Dewey 
and of the other philosophers of progressive educa- 
tion, it is dificult to see how anything could come 
which is good and acceptable to the orthodox Catho- 
lic teacher. And yet the philosophy which has 
prompted and stimulated growth in progressive edu- 
cation can at times be divorced from the practices to 
which it has given rise. ‘Thus it is possible to accept 
improvement in techniques and methods while con- 
tinuing to reject uncompromisingly the philosophies 
which have given them birth. Many teachers well 
versed in progressive educational methods are either 
wholly or for the greater part unfamiliar with the phi- 
losophy which underlies these methods. It will be the 
purpose of the next chapter to outline a few of the 
principles of progressive education which are in 
agreement with Catholic philosophy and to recom- 
mend a few of its methods and practices as suitable 
for adoption in Catholic elementary schools. 
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CHAPTER V 


THE PRACTICES OF PROGRESSIVE 
EDUCATION 


INTRODUCTION 


THE evaluation of a school’s program, comprising 
chiefly its educational practices, is a more difficult 
task than that of merely matching grades." There are 
intangibles such as attitudes, appreciations, and 
ideals which cannot be readily measured by any form 
of test.” For this reason the effects of an educational 
program are often judged best some years after that 
program has exercised its immediate influence. 
Hence the various studies that have been made to 
determine the success or failure of progressive prac- 
tices in comparison with traditional practices com- 
pare students of the two groups not only at the 
elementary level but also at the high school level and 
even in college. 

Most people are inclined to regard conservatively 
any proposed changes in the educational program. 


1 Agnes de Lima, The Little Red School House, p. 230. 
2 Ibid. 
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Newer practices are ever met by traditional opposi- 
tions. ‘The earlier changes in educational practice con- 
sisted largely in the introduction of such new fields of 
study as music and the arts, chemistry, physics, and 
biology. Although most persons today would agree that 
such fields should be studies in the school, it must be 
remembered that their introduction into the curricu- 
lum was vigorously opposed. Indeed, even today when 
the world depends largely upon scientific methods for 
the extraction of raw materials, there is still some op- 
position to giving science any large place in the cur- 
riculum of the schools.® 


And yet America has accepted progressive education, 
in practice at least, if not always in theory; for many 
of the methods of progressive education are so cur- 
rent in American school systems that they have lost 
their identity and are now considered more conven- 
tional than progressive. 

The previous chapter of this stacy was devoted to 
an appraisal of the philosophy of progressive educa- 
tion; and, it must be admitted, little was found which 
could be said in favor of this philosophy. The present 
chapter will be occupied with an appraisal of the prac- 
tices of progressive education; and here, it seems, 
there is considerable credit to be given, but always 
on the condition that one distinguish the practices 
in question from the philosophy which has given 


8 New Methods vs. Old in American Education, op. cit., p. 2. 
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them rise. After a brief a priori appraisal of these prac- 
tices, a summary will be given of several of the more 
important studies in which results achieved by pro- 
gressive schools were compared with results achieved 
by traditional schools. 


CHILD-CENTERED SCHOOLS 


_ Progressive education correctly places the child 
at the center of the educative program. Learning is a 
vital process on the part of the pupil, and all educa- 
tion must be directed toward helping him to unfold 
in the best possible manner his own innate abilities. 
The disagreement of Catholic philosophy with pro- 
gressive education comes in the manner in which this 
unfolding will best take place and concerning the 
part the teacher is to play in this process. 

It is not true, as Plato thought, that the whole 
process of learning is bound up in the learner and 
that the teacher is in no way a cause of learning.* Ac- 
cording to Plato, knowledge already exists in the 
human soul at the time when the soul, which had a 
previous existence of its own, is joined to the body. 
The soul, now joined to a mortal body, is unable to 
express its thoughts, or even to be aware of them, 
except so far as the teacher awakens the attention of 
the child to the things he has already known. Learn- 


4 Maritain, op. cit., p. 30. 
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ing, then, is only a form of remembering.® The 
teacher's influence is not casual but only occasional. 
This theory of education is similar to that of the pro- 
gressive educators, although it proceeds from an 
~ entirely different philosophy.*® 

What is true and what is false in Plato’s teaching? 
The following criticism is given by Maritain. 


Ready-made knowledge does not, as Plato believed, 
exist in human souls. But the vital and active principle 
of knowledge does exist.in each of us. The inner see- 
ing power of intelligence, which naturally and from 
the very start perceives through sense-experience the 
primary notions on which all knowledge depends, is 
thereby able to proceed from what it already knows to ~ 
what it does not yet know. .. . 

All this boils down to the fact that the -mind’s natu- 
ral activity on the part of the learner and the intellec- 
tual guidance on the part of the teacher are both 
dynamic factors in education, but that the principal 
agent in education, the primary dynamic factor or pro- 
pelling force, is the internal vital principle in the one 
to be educated; the educator or teacher is only the sec- 
ondary—though a genuinely effective—dynamic maa 
and a ministerial agent.* 


Progressive education, then, is to be commended 
so far as it gives the child first place in the program 
5 [bid., p. 29. 


6 [bid., p. 30. 
7 Ibid., pp. 30 £. 
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of education and stresses the necessity of understand- 
ing the child’s nature and needs. Although teaching 
is an art and the teacher is an artist, the medium with 
which they are occupied is above the ordinary artistic 
medium. The teacher must not take all the pliable 
minds of the children in the class, group them to- 
gether into one indiscriminate mass, and arbitrarily 
impose upon them the shape and form which she 
desires much as a potter will mold a vase from clay. 
It must be admitted that at one time this seemed to 
be the accepted method of teaching. Perhaps pro- 
gressive education has gone too far in reaction, but 
it has at least called the attention of everyone to the 
fact that education is most effective when it is based 
upon a knowledge of the nature of the child. 


If there were time we could insist, in this connection, 
that the search for new methods and inspiration, as 
emphasized by progressive education and what is called 
in Europe the “active school,’ should be valued, de- 
veloped, and expanded—on condition that progressive 
education gives up its out-of-date rationalistic prejudices 
and utopian philosophy of life and does not forget that 
the teacher, too, is a real cause and agent—though only 
co-operating with nature—a real giver whose own dyna- 
mism, moral authority, and positive guidance are in- 
dispensable.® 


8 Thid., pp. 32 f. 
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It is an old expression that a person learns to do by 
doing. Certainly no theoretical knowledge can be as 
satisfying or bestow such a feeling of confidence on 
the one who possesses it, as knowledge which has 
been gained through actual doing or which has at 
least been tried out in practice. Manual work gives 
expression to thought and even promotes the ac- 
curacy of one’s thought.® Progressive education rec- 
ognizes the need of activities in the school if the 
knowledge which the child gains is to be practical 
and of lasting value to him. An activity program is 
one in which the children actively participate in pur- 
suing their studies.*° They do not accept facts of in- 
formation passively, but cooperate with the teacher 
in arriving at the conclusions which are sought. For 
them learning is problem solving. ‘They are learning 
to do as they will have to do throughout life: namely, 
to apply in the best possible manner the knowledge 
at their disposal to the solution of the problems that 
confront them. An effort is made to give knowledge 
in units of thought rather than in isolated bits, and 
this is achieved by the unit or project method in 
which many and varied skills are applied to the solu- 
tion of one central problem. | 


® [bid., p. 45. 
10 New Methods vs. Old in American Education, op. cit., p. 6. 
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If a youth desired to learn the skill and art of the 
carpenter, he would not be given exclusive practice 
with a saw on one piece of wood, practice with a chisel 
on another, practice with a gimlet or a hammer on an- 
other. It would seem more reasonable to guide him 
in the task of constructing something which he wanted 
to make, and in the construction of which all the differ- 
ent skills and tools would be used. If anyone suggested 
that carpenters should be trained by giving them drill 
with each of the tools in turn, society would condemn 
the suggestion with ridicule. Yet, when the teacher 
suggests that the various skills of the classroom should 
be acquired through the study of some problems, he 
is labeled an experimenter. 

True, skill in the use of tools for problem-solving, 
such as the spoken and written language, arithmetic, 
and the ability to read, may be acquired through the 
exercise and use of each individually, just as the ap- 
prentice carpenter may practice with each tool sepa- 
rately for an hour at a time on separate pieces of 
wood. This is the traditional method by which the 
school subjects have been taught. But in recent years 
teachers have observed that the way in which the car- 
penter learns his trade, through work on some project, 
is the most obvious way of learning to use the tools 
of thought which are essential to problem-solving. In- 
deed, many would say that the “new” method is so 
obviously the most logical and psychologically consist- 
ent method that it is surprising that it did not gain, 
wider recognition years ago." 

11 [bid., pp. 5 f. 
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Progressive educators deserve credit for the im- 
portance they attach to interest and motivation of 
learning. To assist the learning process they call into 
use every new facility and modern invention, such as 
motion pictures, film slides, radio programs. The 
idea is that the child will learn best what he wishes 
to learn; and this premise is acceptable if it does not 
mean that the child should be expected to learn only 
that for which he has an immediate and spontaneous 
desire. 

Some progressive educators, sensing a weakness in 
the complete activity program, suggest that the 
problem-method of teaching, laying great stress on 
incidental learning and commanding the vital ele- 
ment of interest, might be combined with the older, 
formal method of instruction, for the purpose of 
“picking-up” essential items of knowledge which the 
child may not himself seek and which may not be 
needed for the solution of the problem in which he 
is engaged.” This would permit of extra practice on 
the more complex skills during separate practice 
periods, with the advantage that this extra practice 
would still be motivated by the general interest of the 
child in the whole project.** ‘Thus, for instance, a 


12 Ibid., pp. 6 f. 
13 Newer Instructional Practices of Promise, p. 15. 
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child finding that he lacks sufficient reading ability 
to obtain a desired knowledge of the project in which 
he is interested, would—or at least such is the con- 
tention—willingly spend extra practice periods on 
improving his reading ability. 


Traditional assignments are being replaced by the 
utilization of pupil purposes. All pupils have purposes 
which precipitate activity, and these drives may be 
seized upon by the teacher. The teacher is increasingly 
sensitive to the emerging purposes, and in addition 
must sometimes set the stage to cause the arousal of 
a desired purpose. In the primary school, activities 
evolve from the typical surrounding home, neighbor- 
hood, and playground activities. ‘These are cores around 
which subject matter and learning activities may be 
fused. They become gradually more complex with in- 
creasing maturity of the children. Eventually special 
subjects appear to provide, as noted above, for special- 
ized study, such as algebra, foreign language, chemistry, 
and so on. The latter are introduced gradually as the 
need and level of maturity permit. ‘The more complex 
skills also receive special attention in separate practice 
periods, but the motivation and continuous stimula- 
tion are in keeping with modern principles of learning 
and are not dominated by compulsion and repetition. 
That is, drill or practice results not from arbitrary as- 
signment, but from recognition of a need for the skill.14 


14 [bid. 
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SociAL ASPECT OF LEARNING 


Progressive educators, when asked to define edu- 
cation, say that it is a preparation for citizenship. 
This definition has been criticized elsewhere in this 
study because of its narrowness and because of its 
implied exclusion of all religious training. Yet it con- 
tains some truth, so far as it takes note of the social 
aspect of learning. The school should prepare the 
child to take his place in society and thus should in- 
still in him the social virtues of initiative, coopera- 
tion, and sense of responsibility toward others. It 
should, moreover, give him practical experience in 
living the democratic way of life.*® In the latter con- 
nection it is interesting to note the results of a study 
conducted recently,** in which ten-year-old children 
of the same ability and background were placed in 
teaching groups corresponding to three theories of 
government. Some children were placed under a 
teacher whose methods were dictatorial, others un- 
der a teacher who followed the policy of laissez faire, 
and the rest under a teacher who used democratic 
methods. 

In the autocratic group the leader, while not unduly 
harsh or unkind, was dictatorial in his methods and 


15 Lester Dix, A Charter for Progressive Education, p. 17. 
16 The report of this study was published by the Child Welfare 
Research Station of the University of Iowa. Cf. De Lima, op. cit., 
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insistent that everything be done under his command. 
Under the democratic regime the leader was one of the 
group, working along with the children. All important 
questions were put to a vote. Under the last regime, 
that of laissez-faire, the children were entirely on their 
own, the teacher holding himself aloof from the chil- 
dren’s activities and giving help only when he was asked 
to do so. 

The results were not unexpected. Under the dicta- 
‘torial system the children were quarrelsome, sullen, 
destructive, or else submissive, repressed, and apathetic. 
Scapegoats appeared, the children expressing their 
tension and repression by ganging up on some member 
of the class. Under the laissez-faire regime anarchy 
prevailed; the children were restless, indulged in horse- 
play, squabbled, and accomplished little. Under the - 
democratic system the children were friendly, coopera- 
tive, independent, showed initiative and a sense of re- 
sponsibility.27 


Knowledge is only a part of the equipment which 
the child must have to take his place in life as a re- 
sponsible citizen.'® Cooperation, the ability to “pull 
together,” the spirit of give and take, should also be 
part of the child's training. This training can be pro- 
vided in the school even better than in the home be- 
cause the school is a larger, if not a more important, 
part of society. 


17 [bid. 
18 New Methods vs. Old in American Education, op. cit., p. 4. 
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Progressive educators attach great importance to 
familiarizing the child with public institutions and 
laws. Hence there is a notable stress on social stud- 
ies.'° Cooperative projects are organized in the class- 
room, forms of student government are set up, and 
socialized discussion, in which the children are in- 
vited to take part freely and contribute their share in 
the cumulative result, is encouraged as a teaching 
- method.?° A considerable amount of attention is 
given to mental hygiene and to the personal adjust- 
ment of each child,” since it is regarded as essential 
that each child should feel himself to be a worth- 
while and respected member of society. 

The importance thus attached to the social aspect 
of the educative process is essentially sound and is to 
be commended. But it should be combined with an 
appreciation that the perfection of education cannot 
be realized in man-made society, and that the child 
has a goal beyond this life, a goal for which his edu- 
cation should also prepare him. 


ADEQUATE TESTING PROGRAM 


Progressive educators are consistent when they 
advocate an adequate testing program, because such 


19 De Lima, op. cit., p. 237. 
20 Dix, op. cit., p. 39. 
21 Cf. Wrightstone, Appraisal of Newer Elementary School Prac- 
tices, op. cit., p. 220. 
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a program is a necessary part of the child-centered 
school. When the school program is adjusted to 
meet the needs of the child, and not the child to meet 
the school program, the teacher must learn as much 
about the child as possible. Therefore many forms 
of tests are used—aptitude tests, intelligence tests, 
achievement tests, and personality tests—which en- 
able the teacher to adjust the program to the child, 
to measure his progress, and to apply remedial meas- 
ures when these are necessary. 

This application of psychology and improved 
methods of pedagogy to the educative process is com- 
mendable if it does not descend to a worship of 
_ means and the neglect of aim or purpose.” 


RESULTS OF SURVEYS 


The surveys referred to here are those made by 
J. Wayne Wrightstone and are contained in his two 
books, Appraisal of Newer Elementary School Prac- 
tices and Appraisal of Newer Practices in Selected 
Public Schools, and the analysis and summary of 
comparative studies published in the booklet New 
Methods ys. Old in American Education. All three 
books are published by ‘Teachers College, Columbia 
University. The results of the findings are different 
from what the conventional educator might expect. 


22 Maritain, op. cit., p. 3. 
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In general the studies show that children who have 
studied in progressive schools show in high school 
and college at least an equal facility in the funda- 
mental branches of knowledge and show marked 
superiority in initiative, social presence, spirit of co- 
operation, civic knowledge, and knowledge of cur- 
rent affairs. Wrightstone summarizes his findings as 
follows: 


‘The comparative measurement of pupil achievement 
in attaining the major objectives of elementary educa- 
tion in selected experimental and conventional schools 
indicates equal or superior achievement for the experi- 
mental practices. Such evidence may be interpreted as 
tentative proof of the validity of the educational theo- 
ries and principles upon which the newer-type practices 
in the selected schools are established.?® 


Commenting on another series of surveys in 
which the performance of both elementary and high 
school students was studied, Wrightstone says: 


In both the elementary and high-school appraisals data 
were gathered by means of pencil-and-paper tests, rat- 
ing scales, observational techniques, and performance 
tests which lead to the following conclusions: First, 
pupils in newer, or progressive, versus conventional 
elementary schools know more about contemporary 
affairs, accept more broad-minded social beliefs, and ex- 


28 Wrightstone, loc. cit. 
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hibit a superior quality of initiative, cooperation, criti- 
cism, and leadership. Second, pupils in the newer 
elementary schools produce creative poetry, prose, and 
drawings of higher quality in originality, in facility of 
expression, and with equal mastery of skills in language 
expression and drawing techniques. ‘These pupils think 
more critically in interpreting and applying social and 
scientific facts and principles; they have less informa- 
tion about health but are more proficient in physical 
skills; and they feel better adjusted socially to their 
fellow pupils and teachers. In addition they have an 
equal mastery with conventional pupils of the three 
Kees 


The following is the summary of a survey reported 
in the booklet, New Methods vs. Old in American 
Education. 


The major researches show, in general, that where 
schools have adopted newer educational practices the 
children learn as much of the ordinary school subjects 
as they would:otherwise have learned. Sometimes they 
learn slightly less and sometimes slightly more, but the 
differences are small. 

In the early grades of the elementary school the chil- 
dren may not read so well when newer practices are 
used. ‘This, as has been pointed out, is due to the prac- 
tice of postponing certain aspects of reading until the 
end of the first year of elementary school. ‘This inferior- 


24 Wrightstone, Appraisal of Newer Practices in Selected Public 
Schools, p. 345. 
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ity gives way to a definite superiority in the upper 
grades, 

Those children who have attended schools where the 
newer practices prevail seem better adjusted both to 
their work and to social life when they graduate to 
other schools or to college. 

In general, the evidence shows convincingly that 
the new methods do not result in a loss of academic 
proficiency in the usual school subjects, and that, where 
any measures have been applied, there is a definite gain 
in terms of initiative, skill in dealing with problems, 
knowledge of contemporary and world affairs, and 
social participation.*® 


The following implications are deduced from the 
evidence collected in the survey just mentioned. 


This report brings out certain new trends in edu- 
cational thought. It is important that the public should 
understand them clearly and accept them or reject 
them only after such concepts have been clearly under- 
stood. ‘The distortions, confusions, and misinterpreta- 
tions which arise are more frequently due to ignorance 
than to any other cause. The outstanding features of 
the newer practices which have been mentioned here 
may be summarized as follows: | 

1. Each child has an individuality of his own. This 
implies that uniformity cannot be expected in any class 
of children, and the class cannot be treated as a group 
of uniform individuals who can be given uniform drill. 

2. Learning in school must be continuous with the 


25 New Methods vs. Old in American Education, op. cit., pp. 52 f. 
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rest of life and not a thing apart. And learning in school, 
like learning outside of school, is most efficient when 
the child is interested and when he is personally in- 
volved in the work. 

3. Personality adjustment and social adjustment are 
the concern of the school no less than acquisition of the 
basic skills and information required in life. 

4. Where the schools have broadened their concept 
of education to include every aspect of development, 
both physical and mental, the basic skills and informa- 
tion can still be acquired. A wider knowledge of the 
community and of contemporary affairs may also be 
achieved. 

5. Schools should be encouraged to examine their 
methods critically and to experiment with new meth- 
ods whenever such new methods appear promising. 

6. The schools should train children for living as 
active members of their community. This implies both 
a knowledge of the community and a desire to partici- 
pate in its control and organization through coopera- 
tion with others.?¢ 


CONCLUSION 


In this chapter an appraisal has been made of 
some of the practices of progressive education. Ab- 
stracting from the philosophy with which they are 
connected, the following practices have been recom- 
mended, with an occasional reservation. 


26 Ibid., pp. 53 f. For a very complete list of the statements made 
for and against progressive education, cf. Sister Mary Ruth Sandifer, 
R.S.M., American Lay Opinion of the Progressive School, pp. 195-98. 
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1. The modification of the school program and 
the adjustment of the entire educative process to 
meet the needs of the individual child. This is child- 
centered education which gives the child the chief 
role in the school program. 

2. The stress upon activities as a necessary part 
of education and the importance ascribed to interest 
and motivation achieved through the integrated cur- 
ticulum expressed in unit and project teaching. 

3. The stress upon the social aspects of educa- 
tion. 

4. The introduction of scientific methods, in- 
cluding a sound testing program, as an aid to real- 
izing the aims of a child-centered school. 

The results of several important surveys have been 
given in this chapter. These surveys show that the 
progressive school methods are productive of results 
as good as or better than those of older or conven- 
tional schools. Superiority appeared in those items of 
the tests which measured initiative, social presence, 
spirit of cooperation, civic knowledge, and knowl- 
edge of current affairs. 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


As wE remarked in the opening chapter, this study 
was undertaken with four purposes in mind: 

1. to answer the question, “What is progressive 
education and what are the criteria by which it can 
be recognized?” 

2. to determine the extent to which progressive 
principles and practices have been adopted in the 
twenty diocesan school systems under survey; 

3. to evaluate the philosophy of progressive edu- 
cation in the light of Catholic philosophy; 

4. to appraise the practices of progressive educa- 
tion with a view to possible use in Catholic elemen- 
tary schools. 

Progressive education has been considered in this 
study as synonymous with the experimental or 
newer-type education and opposed to conventional 
or traditional education. The criteria have been ac- 
cepted as laid down by the statement of policy of the 
Progressive Education Association at the time of its 
foundation and as outlined by several authorities in 
education; namely, Bobbitt, Olson, and Wright- 
stone. 
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The Catholic diocesan school systems whose edu- 
cational publications have been surveyed show atti- 
tudes ranging from extreme conservatism to a rather 
thorough understanding of and sympathy with the 
ideas of progressive educators. In general the policy 
seems to be one of reasoned caution. Many of the 
newer practices have been adopted. But at the same 
time there is noticeable a seemingly conscious effort 
to adhere to the well-grounded principles of the past. 
In some dioceses experimental schools have been es- 
tablished. 

The philosophy of progressive education has been 
criticized on the following scores: (1) that it sub- 
scribes to the theory of biological evolution and of 
man’s continuity with nature; (2) that it confuses in- 
dividuality with personality; (3) that it rejects the 
doctrine of original sin and of man’s elevation to the 
supernatural state; (4) that it denies the existence 
of a spiritual soul and the duality of man’s nature; 
(5) that it regards education as having no other pur- 
pose than preparation for citizenship and the devel- 
opment of social efficiency; (6) that it considers 
education to be best effected by control of the child’s 
environment and that it denies the teacher a positive 
function in directing and shaping the child’s mind 
and will; (7) that, by insisting on education as a re- 
sponse to the felt needs of the child, it robs education 
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of all real ends or aims and neglects the training of 
the will; (8) that, although rightly giving impor- 
tance to activities, it does not place sufficient value 
on knowledge which is properly intellectual. 

Several practices of progressive education have, 
with an occasional reservation, been recommended 
to the consideration of Catholic teachers. ‘These 
practices are the following: (1) the modification of 
the school program to meet the needs of the indi- 
vidual child and the recognition of the pre-eminence 
of the child’s place in the educative process; (2) the 
important role of activities and the significance of 
interest and motivation achieved through the inte- 
grated curriculum and expressed in the unit and 
project methods; (3) the stress upon social phases 
of the learning process; (4) the introduction of sci- 
entific methods and a sound testing program. 

If the question were asked: “What is the conclu- 
sion of this study with regard to the value of progres- 
sive education?” the answer could not be given 
simply as favorable or unfavorable. There is both 
good and bad in progressive education. Its philoso- 
phy is prevailingly unsound and unacceptable to the 
Catholic educator, but a number of its practices are 
apparently superior to the practices of the conven- 
tional schools. If these practices can be divorced 
utterly from the philosophy of progressive education 
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—and it seems that they can be—they merit at least 
the consideration of Catholic educators. 

The most consistent objection to progressive edu- 
cation is that it robs the teacher of control in the 
classroom and “substitutes for one autocrat a num- 
ber of self-willed democrats.” As we have mentioned 
previously, however, progressive education is not in- 
separably tied to a discarding of discipline but only 
to a relaxing of it as far as necessary to make the 
newer methods workable. It is undoubtedly true that 
a touch of old-fashioned discipline would have elimi- 
nated many of the problems that have worn fur- 
rows in the brows of teachers devoted to progressive 
methods. On the other hand, some teachers cannot 
control a class whether they use progressive or con- 
ventional methods. If a teacher finds that she has 
difficulty in controlling classroom situations, progres- 
sive methods are not for her, because they will merely 
aggravate her difhculty. If, however, she is ordinarily 
gifted in the art of classroom management, she can 
use the newer methods with a certain amount of con- 
fidence that her teaching will profit thereby. Many 
persons do not take into consideration the fact that 
teachers differ as much as pupils do, and that each 
teacher should use the methods which she feels that 
she can use to the best advantage. The thing that is 
asked of each teacher is that she be “progressive- 
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minded,” that is, that she have an outlook to progress 
and a sincere desire to improve herself by adopting 
new methods or by modifying old methods according 
as she finds such changes beneficial. 

The following can be used as an examination of 
conscience by any teacher who sincerely wishes to 
know whether or not she has progressive leanings. 

1. Do I attempt to relate classroom experiences 
with the normal everyday life of the child so that the 
proposed learning will be meaningful to him and 
therefore be interesting to him? Do I try to teach 
reading, grammar, arithmetic, geography, and his- 
tory as related subjects? Do I look upon the unit and 
contract methods favorably as means of achieving 
this integrated curriculum? 

2. Do I favor socialized recitation and activity 
programs as means of developing confidence, social 
efficiency, initiative, and ease of expression in the 
child? 

3. Do I make an effort to differentiate the course 
content according to the varying abilities of pupils so 
that each can feel that he is making progress and that 
he really “belongs’’? 

4. Do I recognize the usefulness of auditory sits 
visual aids—the radio, the movie projector, film 
strips, and slides? Do I use them if they are available? 

5- Do I acknowledge the value of a scientific test- 
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ing program as a means to proper placement of the 
child? 

6. Do I admit that every teacher has a responsi- 
bility of guidance toward the child, and that she has 
an obligation to help the child in making proper ad- 
justments in the classroom and out of it? 

Undoubtedly a number of our Catholic teachers 
are healthily progressive: that is, they are acquainted 
with the newer methods and are using many of them; 
but at the same time they are shying away from the 
obvious absurdities—both philosophical and practi- 
cal—which follow when progressive education is 
carried to the extreme. Other Catholic teachers, 
however, have been too conservative and have con- 
demned at once, without proper discrimination, 
both the philosophy and the practices of progressive 
education. 

Would Catholic education profit from a more 
complete acceptance of progressive practices? ‘This 
question deserves a thoughtful answer. It offers a 
challenge, and upon the way we accept this challenge 
will depend to a great extent the future of Catholic 
education. 
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